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Music Teachers Convene in Washington 


Three Day Session Is Largest in 
Organization’s History — Dis- 
cussions and Concerts Pro- 
vocative of High Interest— 
“Free Teaching” Deplored in 
Lively Session 

the Music Teachers 


ITH an 
than 800, 
National Association met in 


Washington, D. C., Dec. 27 to 30 for 
the largest and one of the liveliest con- 
ventions in its history. A great measure 
of the liveliness was provided by the 
Friday afternoon session, when the 
teachers leveled criticism at the WPA 
Federal Music Project’s educational sec- 
tion in a discussion that had many acri- 
| monious moments. Otherwise the event 
moved smoothly and with efficient han- 
dling by the various officers and com- 
mittees of a schedule which was crowded 
from morning till night with meetings, 
concerts and social affairs. Kansas 
City, Mo., was selected for the next an- 
nual meeting. 
| Officers, with the exception of a new 
vice-president, were re-elected for 
another term, and Edwin Hughes of 
New York, president, was in the chair 
for business meetings and general ses- 
sions. As is customary, the association 
| met jointly with the National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Music, an account of 
whose proceedings will be found else- 
where in these columns, and with the 
American Musicological Society and 
Phi Mu Alpha (Sinfonia) Fraternity. 
The Mayflower Hotel was the head 
quarters for the general convention. 
Mr. Hughes called the first general 
session to order Wednesday afternoon, 
Dec. 28. His welcoming remarks and 
brief summary of the important music 
teachers’ problems that would be up for 
discussion during the three day meeting, 
were followed by three talks suggesting 
the far-flung forces activating American 
music today. 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 31. 


enrollment of more 


LaPrade and Hesser Speak 


Ernest LaPrade, of the National 
Broadcasting Company, New York, pic- 
tured a vast American public that is “no 
longer willing to buy its musical culture 
for the price of a concert ticket, but 
insists on making its own music through 
singing or playing an_ instrument.” 
LaPrade said his company has on file 
the names of 10,000 home symphony 
players over the country who actually 
participate in radio programs (they pick 
up their violins, and horns, and play 
along with the orchestra that’s coming 
through the loudspeaker).” There must 
be thousands more of such players who 
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Above: From the Left, 
Rudolph Ganz, Toast- 
master; Edwin Hughes, 
President (Standing); 
Mrs. Vincent Hilles 
Ober, President of the 
National Federation of 
Music Clubs, and Dr. 
Walter Damrosch, a 
Speaker 


At the Right: 
Kindler, Conductor of 
the National Sym- 
phony, Stands Behind 
Edward Johnson, Gen- 
eral Manager of the 
Metropolitan Opera, 
a Speaker, and Mrs. 
Edwin Hughes 


Hans 
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Hesser of New York Uni 
versity, addressing the session on ‘Mod 
ern Trends in Music Education,’ told 
the teachers that music in America is 
today more than an extracurricular ac- 
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tivity—‘‘it is fast becoming an integral 
part of our life, a necessary part.” 

\ discussion by Henry E. Meyer, of 
Southwestern University, Georgetown, 
Texas, of “The White Spiritual, Its 


Survival and Destiny” was supplemented, 


by musical illustrations by the Mount 


Hughes and Other Officers Re- 
elected—Johnson and Dam- 
rosch Banquet Speakers, Ganz 
Toastmaster—Concerts by Na- 
tional Symphony, Coolidge and 
Budapest Quartets Heard 


Vernon Quartet (Washington, D. C.), 
R. Dean Shure, director. 

Late the same afternoon the Council 
of State Presidents, M. T. N. A., met 
in the Mayflower. Edith Lucille Rob- 
bins, Lincoln, Nebr., chairman, con- 
ducted a discussion on the status of 
membership in the several state groups, 
standards of teacher certification, and 
other subjects of interest to State As- 
sociations. Dr. Glen Haydon, of the 
University of North Carolina and Dr. 
Theodore Finney, of the University of 
Pittsburgh, were on this program. 

The Little Symphony Orchestra from 
the Phi Mu Alpha Fraternity, and its 
young conductor, Frederick Fennell of 
the Eastman School of Music, was en- 
thusiastically received at a late afternoon 
concert in the Mayflower. It played 
Mozart’s Symphony No. 29 in A 
Major; a Scarlatti Suite of Dances; 
‘Deep Forest’ by the American com- 
poser, Mabel Daniels; and Prelude and 
Ballet to “The Forest Play’ by Howard 
Hanson, head of the Eastman School. 


Tuthill and Harris Works Heard 
The National Symphony Orchestra, 
Hans Kindler, conductor, entertained 
the teachers and musicologists with a 
special holiday program in Constitution 
Hall Wednesday evening. Two Ameri- 
can composers were in the hall to hear 
performances of their works—Burnet 
C. Tuthill, of Memphis, Tenn., wit- 
nessed the enthusiastic reception given 
his ‘Bethlehem-Pastorale’, Op. 8; and 
Roy Harris was called to his feet for a 
bow following the performance of two 
excerpts, ‘Religion,’ and ‘Communica- 
tions’ from his ‘Time Suite’. 

Assisted by Evelyn Swarthout, pian- 
ist, and members of the Washington 
Choral Society (Louis A. Potter, di- 
rector), Dr. Kindler and the orchestra 
gave a first Washington performance of 
Constant Lambert’s ‘Rio Grande.” This 
proved to be a real program highlight 
and the performing artists were called 
out for repeated bows. Miss Swarthout 
was applauded with particular enthusi- 

(Continued on page 5) 
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Officers Chosen by the M. T. N. A. 


Edwin Hughes, New York, president. 

Warren D. Allen, Stanford, Cal., 
president (new) 

D. M. Swarthout, 
secretary 

Oscar W. Demmler, Pittsburgh, treasurer. 

Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin College, 
editor. 

Theodore Finney, University of 
burgh, assistant editor. 

New members of the executive committee: 
Harold Spivackt;: Weshinrtor?? -Riidolph 
Canz, Chicags;> Homers Mowe, New 
York. 


vice 
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QUAKER CITY HEARS 
McDONALD LAMENT 


Ormandy Conducts Premiere of 
Work with Aid of Women’s 
Choruses 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 5.—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy 
conducting, gave its twelfth brace of 
subscription concerts on Dec. 30 and 
31, the program including the first per- 
formance of the ‘Lament for the 
Stolen’, a musical setting by Harl Mc- 
Donald of a text by Katherine Garri- 
son Chapin for women’s chorus and 





orchestra. The program follows: 
Symphony No. 6 (‘Pathétique)..  Seaipovaley 
‘Lament for the Stolen’............ McDonald 


University of Pennsylvania Women’s Chorus 
Mendelssohn Club Women’s Chorus 
College of Chestnut Hill Women’s Chorus 
Overture to ‘Der Freischiitz’.......... Weber 

The performance of the ‘Lament’ was 
admirably conducted by Mr. Ormandy 
and it proved an agreeable and well- 
fabricated composition. Use is made of 
declamation, chant, and other devices 
for dramatic contrast. The orchestra- 
tion reflects Mr. McDonald’s conser- 
vative leanings in instrumentation. The 
work was received with hearty applause 
at both concerts. Mr. Ormandy’s sane 
and vital reading of the ‘Pathétique’ 
with the orchestra responding splen- 
didly was a delight. Unusual as a con- 
cluding number, Weber’s ‘Freischiitz’ 
Overture nevertheless proved effective. 

The concerts of Dec. 22 and 23 in- 
cluded Christmas music. Mr. Ormandy 
conducted and the soloist was Jacques 
Abram, young pianist and winner of the 
1937 Schubert Memorial Award. The 
program included: 

Andante, for Strings, Harp, and Organ 

Geminiani- Marinuzzi 
Pastoral Symphony from ‘Messiah’....Handel 


Organ Prelude and Fugue in B Minor 
Bach -Cailliet 

Concerto No. 2, in D Minor for Piano 
and Orchestra MacDowell 
Symphony No. 5, in C Minor...... Beethoven 
SE, EEE» Secchaavassronessesbé Tily 


The Geminiani work provided pleas- 
urable music. Delicacy of treatment 
marked the ‘Messiah’ excerpt, and Mr. 


N.B.C. SYMPHONY 
VISITS BALTIMORE 


Capacity Audience Pays Tribute 
to Conductor and Orchestra 
—Student Symphony Heard 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 5.—Arturo Toscan- 
ini and the N.B.C. Symphony appeared 
on Dec.27 at the Lyric Theatre through 
the sponsorship of the Baltimore Opera 
Club. The program consisted of the 
Overture to ‘Oberon’ by Weber, the 
‘Eroica’ Symphony of Beethoven, 
Brahms’s Haydn Variations, the ‘Wald- 
weben’ and prelude to ‘Die Meister- 
singer’ of Wagner. 

The master-conductor held the audi- 
ence spellbound with his control over 
the orchestra. Each musician seemed to 
respond to his magnetic will and the 
result produced artistic interpretations 
which will remain as inspired models. 
The large audience paid tribute to the 
great conductor by rising for his ap- 
pearance upon the stage. The concert 
had been arranged through Frederick 
R. Huber, local representative of the 
Baltimore Opera Club. 
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Harl McDonald 


Cailliet’s transcription of Bach’s mighty 
prelude and fugue was effectively per- 
formed, although the orchestral version 
is an unsatisfactory substitute for those 
who know the composition in its orig- 
inal form. 

Mr. Abram, who studied at the Curtis 
Institute of Music and the Juilliard 
Graduate School, met the requirements 
of the MacDowell Concerto with admir- 
able technical facility and a gratifying 
feeling for musical essentials. ‘Christ- 
mas Morning’, by Herbert J. Tily, a 
Philadelphian, was an orchestral fan- 
tasia on several English carols. 

The fourth concert in the Tuesday 
evening series on Dec. 20 brought 
Marian Anderson as soloist. Brahms’s 
‘Rhapsodie’ for alto and male chorus, 
the choral parts sung by the University 
of Pennsylvania’s Men’s Glee Club, was 
notable for Miss Anderson’s artistic 
singing of the solo part. Brahms’s 
Fourth Symphony was excellently inter- 
preted. The other works were Lucien 
Cailliet’s transcription of Vivaldi’s Con- 
certo Grosso in A Minor, and a group 
of spirituals sung by Miss Anderson. 

WituiaM E. SMITH 





OU 


body Conservatory under Gustav 
Strube, with Francis Stainton, harpist, 
and Jeffrey Gould, baritone, as soloists, 
gave a concert in the main auditorium 
on Dec. 20. A novelty from the pen of 
the conductor, a humorous piece called 
‘Cake Walk’, was applauded and re- 
peated. 
FRANZ BORNSCHEIN 





BETHLEHEM FESTIVAL 
PROGRAMS ARE PLANNED 





New Conductor, Ifor Jones, to Lead Con- 
certs—Cantatas, Motet, Magnificat 
and Mass Are Listed 

BETHLEHEM, Jan. 5.— The Bach 
Choir of Bethlehem will open its 
thirty-second festival on May 19 under 
Ifor Jones with a program including 
the Cantata No. 69 ‘Praise Ye the Lord, 
O My Spirit’, the motet ‘Come, Jesu, 
Come’ and the Cantata No. 71 ‘God Is 
My King’. 

The second session will include the 
Cantata No. 104, ‘Thou Guide of Israel’, 
a cantata for bass solo, No. 82, ‘It Is 
Enough’, and the Magnificat, last per- 
formed in 1936. On May 20 the Mass 
in B Minor will be given in its entirety 


Thé. Stodent’s, Ofthestra & tht, Beat 3*for the: ‘thirty-third time. 
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NEW GROUP HEIR TO 
WOMEN’S SYMPHONY 


Antonia Brico Forms Mixed 
Orchestra To Bear Her 
Name—Plans Made 


Antonia Brico, conductor of the New 
York Women’s Symphony, has formed 
a new mixed orchestra to be known as 
the Brico Symphony Orchestra, which 
will supplant the Women’s Symphony. 
The new organization includes eighty 
musicians, about twenty-five of whom 
are men. It will give three concerts in 
Carnegie Hall, the first on Jan. 25 and 
the others on March 14 and April 25. 
At the first concert Simon Barer will 
be soloist in Rachmaninoff’s Second 
Piano Concerto. 

Miss Brico said when she formed the 
Women’s Symphony in 1935 that her 
purpose was not to establish separate or- 
chestras for women but rather to prove 
that women are as fitted as men for po- 
sitions in symphonic ensembles. Having 
accomplished this, she is now undertak- 
ing the next step by establishing a 
mixed orchestra in which members will 
be engaged solely on the basis of musi- 
cal merit without regard to the sex of 
the player. In conducting W.P.A. or- 
chestras Miss Brico says that she has 


METROPOLITAN LISTS 
ANNUAL ‘RING’ CYCLE 


‘Tannhiuser’, ‘Parsifal’ and 
‘Nibelungen’ Dramas to Be 
Given in Entirety 


The Metropolitan Opera Association 
will begin its annual Wagner matinee 
cycle, consisting as usual of the ‘Ring’ 
dramas sung without cuts, and in addi- 
tion, “Tannhatiser’ and ‘Parsifal’, with 
‘Tannhatiser’ on the afternoon of Feb. 
3. The other dates are ‘Das Rhein- 
gold’, Feb. 9; ‘Die Walkiire’, Feb. 16; 
‘Siegfried’, Feb. 22; ‘Gdtterdam- 
merung’, March 3, and ‘Parsifal’, March 
8. The conductors will be Artur Bo- 
danzky and Erich Leinsdorf. The casts 
will be drawn from the following sing- 
ers: 











Important Artists in Cast 


Kirsten Flagstad, 
rence, Lotte Lehmann and Elisabeth 
Rethberg, sopranos; Karin Branzell, 
Risé Stevens and Kerstin Thorborg, 
contraltos and mezzo-sopranos; Paul 
Althouse, Carl Hartmann, René Maison 
and Lauritz Melchior, tenors; Richard 
Bonelli, Julius Huehn, Herbert Janssen, 
Friedrich Schorr and Lawrence Tibbett, 
baritones, and Herbert Alsen, Emanuel 
List and Adolf Vogel, basses. 

Also on the roster are Pearl Besuner, 
Natalie Bodanya, Hilda Burke, Marita 
Farell, Irene Jessner, Dorothée Manski, 
Maxine Stellman and Thelma Votipka, 
sopranos ; Lucielle Browning, Doris Doe, 
Anna Kaskas, Kathryn Meisle, Helen 
Olheim and Irra Petina, mezzo-sopranos 
and contraltos: Max Altglass, Karl 
Laufkoetter, Nicholas Massue, Giordano 
Paltrinieri and Erich Witte. tenors; 
George Cehanovsky, Louis D’Angelo, 
Wilfred Engelman and Arnold Gabor, 
baritones, and Norman Cordon, John 
Gurney and James Wolfe, basses. 

Subscribers to the regular perform- 
ances will have first choice in subscrip- 


Marjorie Law- 





Antonia Brico 


seen her arguments proved repeatedly, 
since the men and women in them have 
no trouble in playing as a coordinated 
musical unit. During the past two sea- 
sons she has used a few men in the 
Women’s Symphony to fill gaps caused 
by the engagement of her women play- 
ers elsewhere. The formation of the 
new orchestra is, however, her first un- 
dertaking of the sort on a large scale. 





tions for the cycle. Public sale for the 
entire cycle will begin on Tuesday 
morning, Jan. 17, and close on Satur- 
day, Jan. 21, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House box office. Orders for seats for 
single performances will be taken care 
of after the close of the subscription 
sale. 





Library of Congress Exhibits Early 
Music 

Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 5.—The 
Music Division of the Library of Con- 
gress has arranged an exhibition of rare 
manuscripts and early editions of music. 
The exhibit contains the fifteenth cen- 
tury Burgundian manuscripts of motets 
and part-songs known as the ‘Chansons 
de l’Aborde’, manuscripts of songs by 
Schubert, Schumann and Hugo Wolf, 
and the copy of the libretto used by the 
stage manager at the first performance 
of Mozart’s opera “The Marriage of 
Figaro’ in Vienna in 1786. Piano, 
chamber and vocal music are repre- 
sented in the exhibit, which has been ar- 
ranged under the direction of Dr. Har- 
old Spivacke, chief of the Music Di- 
vision. A. T. M. 





Coolidge Concert Broadcasts Scheduled 
WasuHincton, D. C., Jan. 8.—The 
Music Division of the Library of Con- 
gress gave the first of the radio con- 
certs of the 1939 series on Jan. 5, when 
WMAL broadcast a program by the 
Coolidge Quartet. The quartet was 
heard again through WMAL on Jan. 7, 
and succeeding programs are scheduled 
for Jan. 12, 14,19 and 21. The concerts 
are being presented under the sponsor- 
ship of the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
Foundation. A. T. M. 


Nedbal Succeeds Sachs at Brno 
National Opera 
Brno, CzecHosLovAKtA, Jan. 1.— 
Milan Sachs resigned from his post as 
leading conductor at the Brno National 


Opera recently. His place will be taken 
by Karel Nedbal. 
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Washington Host to National Music Teachers 


(Continued from page 3) 


asm for her successful negotiation of a 
difficult role. Also on this holiday pro- 
gram were the Introduction and Polo- 
naise from ‘Christmas Eve’ by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff; Mozart’s Symphony in C 
Major (‘Jupiter’); and the Prelude to 
‘Die Meistersinger’ by Wagner. 

Thursday’s session opened with Os- 
bourne McConathy presiding over a dis- 
cussion of music in the public and parochial 
schools, interesting elements of which were 
talks by Sister Anna of St. Paul, on 
parochial school music, and by Mary 
Strawn Vernon of the Chicago Musical 
College on significant trends in elementary 
music education. Particularly stimulating 
was a discussion by Alexander Richter, 
director of music of the High School of 
Music and Art in New York. Washing- 
ton’s opportunity for musical leadership 
was pointed out by Dr. Edwin N. Rs 
Barnes, director of music in the District 
of Columbia Public Schools, who also led 
the Washington Inter-High School Chorus 
in Chadwick’s ‘Land of Our Hearts.’ 


Musicologists Rally 


A joint session of the M. T. N. A. and 
the Musicological Society brought Carleton 
Sprague Smith, president of the latter, to 
the chair for a morning of absorbing talk. 
Dr. Smith, head of the music division of 
the New York Public Library, emphasized 
the present responsibility of a democracy, 
which is the true home for research, to be 
articulate, saying that teachers can always 
talk, while others have to listen. He re- 
viewed the musicology of the past 300 years 
in America, and urged that more attention 
be paid to our everyday music. He also 
announced a Musicological Congress to be 
held in September in connection with the 
World's Fair, saying that one donor had 
already given $5,000 towards a festival. 

Dr. Dayton C. Miller, of the Case School 
f Anplied Science, gave a fascinating ex- 
sition of various tvpes of flutes, with 
demonstrations Nicholas Slonimsky, of 
Boston, presented a scholarly paper on the 
plurality of melodic and harmonic systems 
Ernest Krenek, noted composer now in 
Boston, discussed contemporary music from 


two phases, understanding and performance, 


saving that it should be easier for young 

1inds to grasp the music of our dav than 
that of the nast. Ralph Kirkpatrick, of 
Bennington College, talked on eighteenth 
entury metronomic indications. 

Three luncheons enlivened the noon 
hour, with Dr. Frances Elliott Clarke pre- 
siding at a meeting of the national commit- 
tee on music education. and the Phi Mu 
Gamma Allied Arts Fraternity holding 
their luncheon meeting 

Mu Phi Epsilon’s luncheon was presided 
over by Vera Ross, president of the Wash- 
ington chapter. and had as guests Mrs. 
Hughes. wife of the M. T. N. A. president, 
Mrs. Crosby Adams, noted educator, 
Mabel Daniels, composer, Etelka Evans, 
national junior councillor of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, and others. 


Three Forums Attract 


Three simultaneous forums kept dele- 
rates busy in the afternoon. At the 
ibrary of Congress, a string and chamber 
music forum had as presiding officer Janos 
Scholz of the Roth String Quartet and 
Vestminster Choir College. in place of 
fugo Kortschak, who was ill. Mr. Kort- 
hak contributed a paper to the meeting, 
it lack of time prevented its hearing 

Scholz discussed problems of ’cello 
aching and playing; Arnold Small of the 

'niversity of Iowa read a learned paper on 
e violin in the laboratory. discussing the 
ientific composition of violin tone and 
ther allied subjects; H. Hugh Altvater of 
e Woman’s College of the University of 
‘orth Carolina gave a wittv and pointed 
ssertation on violin study in the college, 
nd Ottokar Cadek of Birmingham Con- 
rvatory delved into the problems of string 
tonation. 

In one room of the Mayflower, Rudolph 
inz, president of the Chicago Musical 

llege, presided over a piano Forum: in 

ther room, Homer G. Mowe, chairman 





Evelyn Swarthout, 
Symphony Soloist 


Rosa Tentoni, 
Banquet Soloist 


of the Council of New York Music Teach- 
ers Associations, held a vocal forum. 

Mr. Ganz opened his very popular piano 
meeting with a talk on editions in which 
he pointed out merits and faults of new 
and revised scores. Laurence Schauffler, 
of the State Normal School, Fredonia, 
N. Y., told piano teachers the time has 
come to take their keyboard activities out 
of the class of gymnasium exercises. There 
has been too much concern, he pointed out, 
over positions of the hand and arm in re- 
lation to the keyboard, and with free, or 
rigid, movements of fingers and arms. He 
advocated use of simple exercises and the 
acquisition of technique by “working out 
difficulties as they occur in the carefully 
selected music.” 

The forum, alive with discussion from 


National Schools 


Goes on Record as Opposed to 
Scholarships Not Definitely 
Financed—Hanson and Other 
Officers Re-elected 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 30. 
T its fifteenth annual meeting in 
conjunction with the Music Teach- 
ers National Association, the represen- 
tatives of the 106 member institutions 
of the National Association of Schools 
of Music went on record as definitely 
opposed to the granting of student 
scholarships which are not financed by 
definite funds or special gifts. This is 
designed to combat the unbusinesslike 
practice of cutting stated fees to attract 
students, and the resulting unfavorable 
publicity. 

Howard Hanson, of the Eastman 
School in Rochester, was re-elected 
nresident, and Burnet C. Tuthill of 
Southwestern College, Memphis, and 


the floor, included papers by Abby White- 
side, of New York, whose subject was 
‘Experiencing Music with the Piano’; 
Arthur Byler, Doane College, Crete, 
Nebr., who gave some answers to the 
question ‘Does Modern Piano Music Re- 
uire a Special Technic?’; Nellie G. Mc- 
arty, New York, who discussed ‘Advan- 
tages and Disadvantagees of Class Work 
in Piano’, and Alfred Mirovitch, of New 
York, who pointed out ‘The Sacred Duty 
of the Music Teacher Toward Our Youth.’ 

Mr. Mowe began the vocal forum with 
a plea that voice teachers open up vocal 
instruction to a vast new public. “The 
new group (of prospective pupils) is made 
up of the people in the street, the home, 
the school . . . who are not interested great- 
ly at present in singing songs, but all are 
interested either in their health, their ap- 
pearance, or in making a good impression 
on others either as a social or a business 
asset,” he said, suggesting that “physical, 
emotional and mental training, discipline 
and development” as some of the things 
that “go along with voice study.” 

Forward steps in class vocal instruction 
in Chicago High Schools were outlined by 
Walter Allen Stults, president of the Chi- 
cago Council of Singing Teachers. John 
Finley Williamson, president of West- 
minster Choir College, Princeton, N. J., 
told how choral singing can help train the 
individual voice. Harold Seashore, of 
Springfield, Mass., College, discussed vocal 
vibrato in artistic singing, and asserted that 
no singer—not even the best—can sing en- 
tirely on key at any time. To support the 
assertion he played (slow motion) the 
phonograph recording of a famous operatic 





Reviewed by 


Frances Q. EATon 
and Jay WALZ 














D. M. Swarthout, 


Secretary 


Oscar Demmler, 
Treasurer 


baritone ; it showed that the singing (which 
sounded accurate enough when the record 
was played at normal speed) was wabbly, 
and that the singer was constantly flatting 
and sharping. The wabbling, Mr. Seashore 
explained, is caused by the vibrato “which 
is the natural way of singing.” 

Palmer Christian, of the University of 
Michigan, played a recital on the recently 
installed organ at Washington Cathedral 
the afternoon of December 29. A large 


(Continued on page 27) 





Association Meets in Washington 


Albert Riemenschneider of 
Wallace College, Berea, O., 
secretary and _ treasurer 
Four vice-presidents were re-elected: 
Harold V. Butler, John A. Hoffmann, 
Florence Lamont Hinman and Paul Van 
Katwijk. 

The Association also resolved to en- 
courage liberal arts colleges to accept two 
entrance credits in music from its entering 
students and college and university schools 
of music to accept as many as three en- 
trance credits, in order to stimulate a better 
development of music education in prepara- 
tory and secondary schools. The associa- 
tion has a preparatory school committee, 
which is charged with the duty of propos- 
ing the curriculum in music for college 
entrance, this committee to report at the 
next annual meeting 

At the meeting, the association consider- 
ably revised its methods and objectives in 
the teaching of music theorv in college. 
The underlying purpose of these changes 
was to get awav from the intellectual con- 
cepts of academ‘c texts, and to decide this 


Baldwin 
remain as 
respectively. 


phase of music education more closely 
with regard to musical experience. At the 
last annual meeting, the association adopted 
basic standards for graduate degrees in 
music and on this occasion took steps to 
apply these principles to the regulation of 
graduate work in its member schools, who 
are to report to the association the phases 
of graduate work for which they consider 
themselves qualified, together with a state- 
ment of their facilities for this purpose. 
Member schools have been considerably 
handicapped by the lack of commercially 
recorded music covering the compositions 
of the 13th to 16th centuries, and of con- 
temporary music. It was found at the 
meeting that a number of the member 
schools were making their own recordings 
to fill this need. The association will col- 
lect a list of the works so far recorded 
and available for exchange between the 
various schools, and publish this list for 
the use of 11s members and others. In the 
case of 20th century music, it was an- 
nounced that commercial recording com- 
panies are extending their activities in this 
field. Burnet C, TuTHILy 





A Portion of the Table at the Annual Meeting of the National Association of Schools of Music in Washington. 


Schutz 


From the Left: Florence Lamont 


Hinman, Vice-President; Mildred Eakes; Dr. John A. Hoffmann, Vice-President; Theodore Kratt; M. Meade; Albert Riemenschneider, Treasurer: 
Howard Hanson, President; Burnet C. Tuthill, Secretary; Donald M. Swarthout, 


Karl Eschman and Glenn McGeogh 
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BEETHOVEN’S ‘FIDELIO’ RETURNS TO METROPOLITAN 


Flagstad, Maison, Schorr and List 


Head Cast, With Bodanzky Conducting 


FTER an absence of two seasons, 
™ Beethoven’s ‘Fidelio’ was returned 
to the active repertoire at the Metro- 
politan on the afternoon of Saturday, 
Dec. 31. Artur Bodanzky conducted, as 
at the last previous performances in 
1936. The investiture was the same as 
then. The cast, headed by Kirsten 
Flagstad, Rene Maison, Friedrich 
Schorr and Emanuel List, presented 
more that was familiar than otherwise. 
It follows: 


Se, SORA. cis ca ccsccossivenas Arnold Gabor 
NG os 6 dbddevo0sessae Friedrich Schorr 
PTT rr Rene Maison 
PRED 5 65-cucbusnnss oeenken Kirsten Flagstad 
BER. icnk dob ste-eek sacepeceeqenee Emanuel List 
AR davies tonne cdtesnsen Marita Farell 
FORORED . cisckevceccevscecyss Karl Laufkoetter 
First Prisomer.......0cee0e0- Nicholas Massue 
Second Prisoner.........++.e+0+: Arnold Gabor 


Leopold Sachse had charge of the 
stage. The chorus had been prepared by 
Konrad Neuger. The Bodanzky-Sachse- 
Neuger collaboration resulted in a 
generally superior performance. The 
stage was well handled. The chorus 
sang exceedingly well, both in the prison 
scene and again in the tumultuous finale. 
Mr. Bodanzky’s reading of the score was 
one of sympathy, insight and sonority. 
It was not his fault that some erratic 
trumpet playing marred the effect of 
Mme. Flagstad’s fine singing of the 
‘Abscheulicher’ scene. The performance 
of the third ‘Leonore’ between the two 
scenes of the second act was not the 
most exciting the house has known, but 
it was of good quality. 

Differences of opinion persist over Mme. 
Flagstad’s Leonore. For this reviewer it 
is a distinguished impersonation, worthy of 
place beside the Norse soprano’s great 
Wagnerian achievements. Her singing of 
the role would be difficult to match in any 
of the lyric theatres of the world. Here 
and there she may miss or under-emphasize 
a point, as in the opening phrase of the 
‘Abscheulicher’, which had something less 
than a maximum of denunciatory vehe- 
mence at this performance. Conceivably, 
also, some of the dialogue in the dungeon 
scene needs more weight and thrust. But 
these are secondary flaws in a character- 
ization of great vocal beauty and of such 
sympathy, honesty and freedom from thea- 
trical exaggeration as to rejoice the fastidi- 
ous. There have been more Amazonian 
Leonores, but none in the experience of 
this writer that communicated more touch- 
ingly the essential womanliness of the 
faithful wife. 

Another exceptional achievement was 
that of Mr. Maison, whose Florestan was 
the same moving and convincing portrayal 
that it was when last seen and heard at 
the Metropolitan. He sang the difficult 
tenor air of the prison scene with an emo- 
tional effect that brought him rousing ap 
plause. Mr. List was an altogether like- 
able Rocco, singing and acting the part 
with sympathetic understanding. Mr. 
Schorr was moderately successful with 
Pizarro though the role scarcely could be 
regarded as one of his happiest ones. The 
others of the cast can be described as 
acceptable. 

The audience was perhaps the largest 
that ‘Fidelio’ has ever drawn in New York 
and by its applause recalled the singers 
many times to bow before the curtain. 

Oscar THOMPSON 


‘Walkiire’ Repeated as Benefit 

A special performance of ‘Die Walkiire’ 
was given on the evening of Dec. 20 as a 
benefit for the German-American Relief 
Organizations in Greater New York. The 
cast was a familiar one, with Kirtsen Flag- 
stad appearing as Sieglinde, Marjorie Law- 
rence as Briinnhilde, Kerstin Thorborg as 
Fricka, Lauritz Melchior as Siegmund, 








Kirsten Flagstad as Leonore in Beethoven's ‘Fidelio’ 


Hans Hermann Nissen as Wotan and 
Emanuel List as Hunding. Norman Cor- 
don had been announced to sing the last- 
named role but was indisposed. Erich 
Leinsdorf conducted. . 


‘Orfeo’ Given for Fourth Time 


Another large audience attested to the 
popularity of the revival of Gluck’s ‘Orfeo’, 
which was given for the fourth time on 
the evening of Dec. 21. Kerstin Thorborg 
again sang the music of Orfeo, voicing the 
noble phrases with beauty of tone, and 
Irene Jessner made an appealing figure of 
Euridice. Marisa Morel sang Amore and 
Marita Farell the part of A Happy Shade. 
Artur Bodanzky conducted the orchestra 
in a stately performance. 


Flagstad Sings Elisabeth 

At the second hearing of “Tannhauser’, 
given on the afternoon of Dec. 22, Kirsten 
Flagstad appeared for the first time this 
season in the role of Elisabeth. The per- 
formance was under the auspices of the 
Girl Scouts Federation of New York, Inc., 
and a capacity house attended. With 
Mme. Flagstad, Dorothee Manksi was 
heard as Venus; Lauritz Melchior in the 
title-role, Julius Huehn, Wolfram; Eman- 
uel List, the Landgraf. The smaller roles 
were filled by Erich Witte, Adolf Vogel, 
Max Altglass, John Gurney and Marita 
Farell. Erich Leinsdorf conducted. D. 


‘Tosca’ Returns After Long Absence 
Puccini’s ‘Tosca’, absent from the reper 
toire for three seasons, returned on the 
evening of Dec. 22, the occasion being of 
further interest through the fact that Gal- 
liano Masini made his first appearance here 
as Mario, and Mme. Caniglia sang the 
title-role here for the first time. The cast 
was as follows: 
Floria Tosca seccccccesscee Maria Caniglia 
Mario Cavaradossi Galliano Masini 
Barone Scarpia.............Lawrence Tibbett 
Cesare Angelotti..........George Cehanovsky 
Il Sagrestano .... -eeeeeeessLOuis D’Angelo 
Spoletta Alessio De Paolis 
Sciarrone .... Wilfred Engelman 
Un Carciere ..Arnold Gabor 
IID, cade cccactbeenbbanshs Irra Patina 
Conductor Te ..Gennaro Papi 
It was agreeable to hear once more 
Puccini’s setting of the Sardou thriller and 
to hear therein some excellent singing. Mr 
Masini again confirmed the impression 
made in other roles, that he has a fine 
voice well handled as well as an agreeable 
personality and some dramatic instinct 
The last will bear further development 
which it will undoubtedly receive, as he 
evidently has intelligence. 
Mr. Tibbett’s Scarpia, which he has sung 


Wide World 


the Left: Dorothee 


ner (Hansel) and 


Gabor (Peter) 


here before, was a beautiful piece of vocali- 
zation, and he has eliminated some of the 
details that were disturbing before. It is 
an arresting characterization and well on 
the way to being a very fine one. 

Mme. Caniglia had great success with 
the audience, particularly after the Pray- 
er. Unfortunately Mr. Papi took her nar- 
rative in the final scene at such a break- 
neck pace that she had little opportunity 
to do much with it. She received many 
recalls and cheers. 

A word is due Mr. D’Angelo for his 
artistic restraint in the role of the Sacris- 
tan. This part has been one of the operatic 
bores for years through the buffoonery of 
the singer who was always cast for it. 
Mr. D’Angelo has shown that it could be 
played with dignity and kep* in the frame 
where it belongs. 


Hartmann Appears as Tristan 

At the performance of Wagner’s ‘Tris- 
tan und Isolde’ on Dec. 23, the role of the 
tragic knight was taken by Carl Hart- 
mann, with Kirsten Flagstad appearing as 
[solde, Kerstin Thorborg as Brangaene, 
Hans Hermann Nissen as Kurvenal and 
Emanuel List as King Marke. Though his 





Lawrence Tibbett as Scarpia 


Queena Mario, Singing Gretel 
as Her Final Opera 
formance, Is Seen with Other 
Members of the Cast. 
Manski 
(The Witch), Doris Doe (Ger- 
trude), Miss Mario, Gennaro 
Papi (Conductor), Irene Jess- 





sopreanrnians 


Per- ‘Tosca’ Is Restored with 


From - ‘Tibbett, Caniglia and 

- Masini—Giannini Re- 
appears as Santuzza— 
Queena Mario Makes 
Farewell Appearance 


in Holiday ‘Hinsel 
und Gretel — Bonelli 


and Jepson in ‘Otello’ | 


Arnold 





voice did not seem of the mold which the 
more heroic passages of the score call for, 
Mr. Hartmann achieved stirring moments, 
and Mme. Flagstad’s voice had its wonted 
opulence of power and color. Mr. List’s 
King Marke had dignity, and he invested 
that often pallid figure with dramatic force. 
George Cehanovsky sang the role of Me- 
lot; Karl Laufkoetter, a Shepherd; Erich 
Witte, a Sailor’s Voice and Louis D’An- 
gelo the Steersman. Artur Bodanzky 
conducted y & 


Pons, Ill, Sings ‘Lucia’ 

Although printed slips informed the au- 
dience that Lily Pons was singing in spite 
of illness, she met admirably the obligations 
of the season’s second ‘Lucia’ on the after- 
noon of Dec. 24 and was rousingly applaud- 
ed after the ‘Mad Scene’. Galliano Masini 
again appeared to advantage as Edgardo, 
singing with more restraint than at his de- 
but in this role. Carlo Tagliabue reappear- 
ed as Ashton, Ezio Pinza as Raimond, and 
Nicholas Massue as Arturo. Thelma Vo- 
tipka and Giordano Paltrinieri completed 
the cast. Gennaro Papi conducted. N. 


A Popular ‘Manon’ 

Massenet’s ‘Manon’ had its second hear- 
ing of the season at the popular Saturday 
night performance on Christmas Eve. 
Mme. Sayao again sang and acted the err- 
ing heroine with charm and distinction: 
Richard Crooks was des Grieux and John 
srownlee, Lescaut. The smaller roles were 
capably filled by Nicola Moscona, Alessio 
De Paolis, George Cehanovsky, Natalie 
Bodanya, Lucielle Browning, Louis D’An- 
gelo, Max Altglass and Gina Gola. Wil- 
fred Pelletier conducted. N. 


Queena Mario as Gretel Takes Leave of 
Metropolitan Opera 
The annual Christmas performance of 
‘Hansel und Gretel’ on the afternoon of 
Dec. 26, for the benefit of the Greenwich 
House Health Centre, was signalized bv 
the farewell to the opera house of Oueena 
Mario, after seventeen years of service, in 
the role of Gretel, which she has made 
peculiarly her own since the revival of the 
work in 1927. The cast was shared by 
(Continued on page 25 
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AMERICA’S NOTABLE ORCHESTRAS 


XIV. 





FREDERIC ARCHER 
First Conductor of the Pittsburgh Symphony 


HE Pittsburgh Symphony, which 
has risen under the distinguished 
leadership of Fritz Reiner to new 
eminence as one of America’s major 
orchestras, is no fledgling. To the con- 
trary, it is one of America’s older sym 
phonic bodies, though its history shows 
a lapse of seventeen years. 

The Pittsburgh Symphony was 
founded in June, 1895, by the Art So 
ciety of that city, of which Judge Jacob 
Fk. Slagle was the president. C. W. 
Scovel, a director ot the society, Was 
the most active individual in connec 
tion with its organization. The old 
Pittsburgh Symphony gave its first con 
cert on Feb. 27, 1896, under the baton 
of Frederic Archer, who was its con 
ductor for the first three years of its 
existence. Archer was born in Oxford, 
England, on June 16, 1838, and received 
a thorough musical education in London 
and Leipzig. He returned to Oxford to 
become organist of Merton College and 
began his activities as a conductor at 
Alexandra Palace in London and with 
the Glasgow Select Choir. In 1881 he 
came to America and became organist 
of the Plymouth Church in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., moved to Boston, where he con 
ducted the Boston Oratorio Society in 
1887, and then became a resident of 
Pittsburgh. 

In 1898, Archer turned the baton over 
to Victor Herbert, remaining howevet 
in Pittsburgh, where he continued his 
activities as a composer and organist 
until his death in 1901. 

Victor Herbert’s career is well known 


Se3 
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THE PITTSBURGH SYMPHONY 


An Orchestra nith a Notable Past Rises 


Again to National Prominence 


By WarrREN H. Porter 





EMIL PAUR 
Third Conductor of the Orchestra 


and there is no need to repeat details 
of his success as a composer, but of his 
other activities, prior to his tenure with 
the Pittsburgh Orchestra, it may be 
noted that he was first ’cellist and as 
sistant conductor of an orchestra formed 
by Anton Seidl, which gave concerts 
during the summer months in and neat 
New York, and in 1893 succeeded P. S 
Gilmore as bandmaster of the Twenty 
second Regiment Band. He also made 
occasional appearances as a guest con 
ductor. Under his leadership the Pitts 
burgh Orchestra was one of the first of 
the larger symphonic groups to tour 
the United States and was regarded 
throughout America as an outstanding 
organization. Richard Strauss, then 
visiting America for the first time, and 


Walter Damrosch appeared as guest 
conductors during Herbert’s final season 
in Pittsburgh. In this initial phase of 
the orchestra’s existence, managers were 
George H. Wilson, in the first season, 
and Myron R. Stowell in the second. 
Wilson returned in the third season and 
continued as manager until his death in 
1907. 


Paur Becomes Conductor 


In 1904 the Pittsburgh Orchestra was 
fortunate enough to obtain the services 
of the noted Austrian, Emil Paur. Paur, 





VICTOR HERBERT 
Who Succeeded Frederic Archer 


who had begun his career as a conductor 
of opera abroad, where he was identified 
with lyric theatres in Cassel, Konigs- 
berg, Mannheim and Leipzig, came to 
America to succeed Arthur Nikisch as 
conductor of the Boston Symphony. In 


THE PITTSBURGH SYMPHONY, Playing in Syria Mosque 





FRITZ REINER 
Conductor of the Pittsburgh Symphony 


1898 Paur followed Seidl as conductor 
of the New York Philharmonic. In 
1903 he went to Berlin, but returned to 
America to head the Pittsburgh Or- 
chestra in the autumn of 1904. He con- 
tinued in that capacity until the season 
of 1909-1910, the last of the “old” Pitts- 
burgh Symphony. In 1906 and 1907, 
during the Paur regime, Sir Edward 
Elgar appeared as guest conductor. 
W. T. Mossman, appointed manager in 
1907, held the post until 1910. 

The panic of 1907 undermined the 
finances of the orchestra. The number 
of guarantors who supported it de- 
creased, interest waned, and the ensem- 
ble was disbanded in 1910, the fifteenth 
year of its existence. The last concert 
by the old symphony took place on 
March 26 of that year with Paur con- 
ducting and appearing also as piano 
soloist. 


A Lapse of Seventeen Years 
Seventeen years—the greatest gap in 
the history of any major American or- 


chestra—divided the new Pittsburgh 
Symphony from the old. In 1926, a 
committee of local musicians, with 


August H. Fischer, a French horn 
player, as temporary chairman, organ- 
ized the Pittsburgh orchestra. Edward 
Specter was chosen president. These 
musicians donated their own funds and 
services to make possible a free concert 
which was given on May 2, 1926, with 
(Continued on page 8) 
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Lorenz Iversen, 


Edward Specter, 
Manager Since 1927 


(Continued from page 7) 
Richard Hageman as guest conductor 
and Elias Breeskin as regular local con- 
ductor, Breeskin also acting as con- 
certmaster when there were guest lead- 
ers. Their work had to be carried for- 
ward under the handicap of antiquated 
blue laws. 

Through the efforts of Richard 5. 
Rauh and his mother, Mrs. Enoch 
Rauh, a number of representative Pitts- 
burgh citizens became interested. New 
officers were elected. In the season of 
1927-1928, Mrs. William Maclay Hall 
served as president, with Edward Spec- 
ter acting as manager. Three Sunday 
concerts were planned for the first sea- 
son, but the Sabbath Association of 
Pittsburgh caused ten of the symphony 
board and orchestra members to be ar- 
rested, alleging violation of a Pennsyl- 
vania law that dated back to 1794. A 
legal battle ensued in which the Sym- 
phony Society emerged victorious. 

Breeskin continued as conductor and 
concertmaster from 1927 to the season 
of 1929-30. In 1928-1929, the orchestra 
gave four concerts, and four in the fol- 
lowing season. During the new or- 
chestra’s first three seasons, Hageman, 
Eugene Goossens, Willem van Hoog- 
straten and Walter Damrosch were 
guest conductors. 

In the society’s fourth season (1930- 
31) Antonio Modarelli became con- 
ductor and remained in the post through 
the season of 1936-1937. Guest con- 
ductors during Modarelli’s tenure in- 
cluded Goossens, Bernardino Molinari, 
William Daly and José Iturbi. In the 
season of 1930-1931 the number of con- 
certs a year was increased to five and in 
1934-1935 to eight. Another activity 
was added to the orchestra’s increasing 
program in 1936 when the symphony 
made its radio debut in a series of net- 
work broadcasts conducted by Moda- 
relli. 

From the inception of the new or- 
chestra in 1927 until the season 1937- 
1938 the musicians had been engaged, 
not for a season, but according to the 
number of concerts to be given each 
year. Their principal income, therefore, 
came from sources other than engage- 
ment with the orchestra. In May, 1937, 
the society inaugurated a campaign to 
give the city a major orchestra with 
musicians employed on a seasonal basis. 
The campaign proved a success, $240,- 
000 being contributed outright to cover 
a two-year period. 
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Lhe f1ttsburgh Orchestra Attams New Heights 





Arnold 


Parry 
Mrs. William Maclay Hall, President of the Symphony Society 
from 1927-'28 Through 1937-38 


New President of the Symphony Society 


In its first year as a major orchestra 
in 1937-1938, a seventeen-weeks season 
was undertaken. Dr. Otto Klemperer, 
conductor of the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic, who was engaged to re-organize 
the ensemble and to conduct it during 
the first six weeks, held auditions in 
New York, taking twenty new musicians 
to Pittsburgh. Guests who appeared 
that season were Carlos Chavez, Eugene 
Goossens, Georges Enesco and Fritz 
Reiner. Michael Gusikoff was assistant 
conductor and concertmaster. 

Reiner Chosen for Post 


Contrary to appearances in 1937-1938, 
the society had not embarked upon a 
guest-conductor policy, but was search- 
ing for a permanent conductor. In the 
twelfth season of the new orchestra’s 
existence and its second as a major or- 
chestra, the choice fell to Fritz Reiner, 
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PITTSBURGH HAILS 
ORCHESTRA SOLOISTS 


Reiner Conducts Symphony with 
Feuermann and Lehmann as 
Assisting Artists 

PITTSBURGH, Jan. 5.— December’s 
concerts of the Pittsburgh Symphony 
under Fritz Reiner had great variety. 
Soloists included Emanuel Feuermann, 
who played the Haydn ‘Cello Concerto’, 
and Lotte Lehmann, who sang a group 
of Strauss and Wolf songs with or- 
chestral accompaniment. The orchestra 
played Dvorak’s New World ‘Sym- 
phony’, Brahms’s Fourth Symphony and 
Schubert’s C Major Symphony. 

A highpoint of the month’s concerts 
were two performances by the Bos- 
ton Symphony under Serge Kousse- 
vitzky. For the Saturday night concert 
there were Beethoven’s Second Sym- 
phony, Brahms’s Fourth, and Jesus 
Maria Sanroma’s brilliant playing of 
the Ravel Piano Concerto; for the Sun- 
day matinee Haydn’s B Flat Symphony, 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony and 
Debussy’s ‘La Mer.’ 

J. Frep LissFe.t 








Winnipeg Hears Holiday Concerts 

Winnipec, Jan. 5—Enid Szantho, 
contralto gave the fifth concert of the 
Celebrity Series on Dec. 12 for an audi- 
ence which filled the Auditorium to ca- 





Rembrandt Studi 
Elias Breeskin, Conductor and Concert- 
master from 1927 to 1929-1930 


the celebrated conductor whose wide 
experience with major symphonic or- 
chestras both in America and abroad, 
made him the logical leader for an or- 
ganization bent upon challenging the 
best in the field. 

Mr. Reiner was born in Budapest on 
Dec. 19, 1888. In his career abroad 
he had conducted in Laibach at the 
Landestheater, then at the Budapest 
Volksoper, the Dresden Opera, and in 
Rome and Barcelona. He was con- 
ductor of the Cincinnati Symphony from 
1922 to 1931, and went to the Curtis 
Institute of Music in Philadelphia in 
1931 as head of the orchestral depart- 
ment and teacher of conducting. He has 
made frequent guest appearances with 
many major American orchestras, in- 
cluding those of Philadelphia, New 
York, San Francisco and Rochester and 
has conducted opera in Philadelphia and 
New York. He has also conducted the 
London Symphony, the Stockholm Phil- 
harmonic and concerts in Buenos Aires. 
In Pittsburgh he completed a second re- 
organization of the orchestra, import- 
ing additional players and bringing the 
ensemble to the highest point of its de- 
velopment. The 1938-1939 season has 
been extended to twenty weeks. 

Sixteen regular pairs of concerts and 


pacity. Otto Janowitz was the accom- 
panist. On Dec. 14 the Winnipeg Phil- 
harmonic Choir, Herbert J. Sadler, con- 
ductor, gave Handel’s ‘Messiah’. The 
soloists were Linton Kent, tenor; Ger- 
trude Newton, soprano; Phyllis Macau- 
lay, contralto; and Stanley Hoban, bass. 
Ronald Gibson was the organist, and 
Filmer Hubbell the pianist. M. M. 


QUAKER CITY ‘TOSCA’ 
BY VISITING OPERA 


Lawrence, Masini and Bonelli 
Sing in Production by 
Metropolitan Forces 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 5.—Puccini’s 
‘Tosca’ in a generally excellent perform- 
ance was the fourth offering of the 
Metropolitan Opera in its current Phila- 
delphia series. Conducted ably by Gen- 
naro Papi, it was heard by an audi- 
ence which filled the Academy of Music. 
Marjorie Lawrence in the title role, and 
Galliano Masini (making his local 
debut) as Cavaradossi, won the major 
honors of the occasion. 

Miss Lawrence impressed the audi- 
ence with her dramatic abilities and 
able singing. Mr. Masini disclosed a 
pleasing voice and in action revealed as- 
sured experience and style. His Phila- 
delphia debut was a marked success. 

A new Scarpia for Philadelphia was 
Richard Bonelli and his delineation was 














Antonio Modarelli, Fifth Conductor of the 
Symphony 


sixteen music-appreciation lecture 
concerts, with Dr. John Erskine as lec- 
turer, are being given, with the entire 
orchestra under Mr. Reiner illustrating 
the commentary of Dr. Erskine. Four 
young people’s concerts are included in 
the season’s schedule. In addition, three 
weeks of special events are planned. 
Until the season of 1938-39, Mrs. 
William Maclay Hall was president. 
Upon her retirement a complete reor- 
ganization of the board resulted in the 
election of Lorenz Iversen as president, 
with A. E. Braun, Howard Heinz, 
David I. McCahill and E. T. Weir as 
vice-presidents; Paul Mellon as trea- 
surer; Mrs. Edward Vose Babcock as 
assistant treasurer; and Richard S. 
Rauh as secretary. Edward Specter, 
manager since the inception of the new 
orchestra, continues in that capacity. 


Hanon nenanenenannenensecesninnssaneeniuneiniias 


satisfactory both in its vocal and dra- 
matic phases. The other members of 
the cast contributed effectively to the 
excellence of the production. Norman 
Cordon, as Angelotti, and Louis d’An- 
gelo, as the Sacristan, made the most of 
their opportunities, and others were: 
Alessio de Paolis, Spoletta; Wilfred 
Engelman, Sciarrone; Arnold Gabor, 
the Jailer, and Irra Petina, a Shepherd. 
WILLIAM E. SMITH 





Lhevinnes in Anniversary Concert 

Josef and Rosina Lhevinne, who are 
celebrating their fortieth anniversary as 
a duo piano team, as well as of their 
marriage, will give a jubilee concert in 
Carnegie Hall on Jan. 14, with Ernest 
Hutcheson and Albert Stoessel conduct- 
ing the Juilliard Orchestra. The occa- 
sion will also mark the first solo ap- 
pearance of Mme. Lhevinne in New 
York. She will play the Chopin E 
Minor Concerto. Mr. Lhevinne will 
play the Tchaikovsky B Flat Minor 
Concerto and both pianists will be 
heard in the Mozart Double Concerto. 





Budapest Quartet Plays Beethoven in 
Baltimore 

BALTIMORE, Jan. 5.—The Budapest 
String Quartet, Josef Roismann and 
Alexander Schneider, violins; Boris 
Kroyt, viola, and Mischa Schneider, 
‘cellist, presented a Beethoven program 
on Dec. 28, at Cadoa Hall as part of 
the cycle given under the auspices of 
the Bach Club. Pr. & DB 
































Dear Musical America: 


Suspecting some sort of trap, one of 
my imps followed your editor to an 
apartment on East Eightieth Street on 
the second day of the New Year. It 
proved to be the residence of none other 
than Walter Damrosch. Secreting him- 
self under the grand piano, which may 
or may not have been the one on which 
“A Man Without a Country” was com- 
posed, the imp recognized the shoes and 
pants legs of many musical celebrities 
assembled, for what nefandous purpose 
he could not imagine, although he 
vaguely remembered that the dean of 
conductors had a way of getting his 
fellow musicians together for New Year 
festivities. He heard something that 
sounded suspiciously like the clinking 
of glasses and by industrious sniffing 
came to suspect that there were both 
edibles and Pilsner in the vicinity. But 
the conversation seemed to come from 
an adjoining room and he could not 
quite make it out. 

Then, of a sudden, came the rap of a 
gavel. In stern tones, somewhat Dam- 
roschian in their timbre, he heard the 
words “The Court will come to order.” 
Then came instructions to a bailiff to 
“bring in the prisoners”, among whom 
was your editor. Beside him before the 
bar stood Moriz Rosenthal, Artur Bo- 
danzky and Lauritz Melchior. For some 
reason Nadia Boulanger, just arrived 
from Paris, was also under arrest but 
she was not brought to trial. 

Rosenthal’s case came up first. He 
was accused of having been a perform- 
ing pianist in this country for fifty 
years. His efforts to enter a plea were 
shut off peremptorily and he was sen- 
tenced to continue playing for another 
twenty-five years. 

Then came your editor’s turn. The 
charge against him was that of bring- 
ing out an encyclopedia containing mil- 
lions of words. My imp heard him try 
to plead not guilty by reason of in- 
anity but the court would not hear 
to it. He was confronted with a copy of 
the encyclopedia itself and forced to 
idmit that the words ran into millions. 
[hen he was sentenced to set them to 
nusic. 

Bodanzky was then ordered to con- 
ront the court, which charged him 
vith conducting ‘Die Walkiire’ an un- 
‘onscionable number of times, with the 
result that he had taken to using its 

inguage in his daily conversation. His 
lemurs were cut short. The court de- 
ided that his was a psychopathic case, 
more suitable for a doctor than a crimi- 
iologist, and temporarily suspended a 





sentence requiring him to conduct 
‘Walkie’ backwards. 

Last to be called on to answer for his 
crimes and misdemeanors was Mel- 
chior. The accusation was that he had 
become inordinately vain over his Sieg- 
fried and therefore, to acquire humility, 
must sing Mime the remainder of the 
season. The tenor protested that after 
such a luncheon as he had just experi- 
enced he could never get down to 
Mime’s size and asked that he be sen- 
tenced to sing the dragon instead. But 
the court was obdurate and declared 
that Mime it must be. 

There was a challenging chord from 
the piano and my imp fled the scene, 
believing that Rosenthal had already 
begun to serve his sentence and fearful 
that if he remained longer he would 
discover with what agony the others 
began fulfilling theirs—your editor set- 
ting his encyclopedia to music, Bo- 
danzky conducting ‘Walkie’ backward 
and Melchior shrinking to the size 
necessary to portray Mime. 

*x* * 


Out of the mouths of babes comes 
this one. Edward Johnson told it at 
the banquet of the music teachers asso- 
ciation in Washington the other night, 
apropos of young attitudes towards 
opera. When the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild sponsored a _ performance of 
‘Lohengrin’ for children, the house was 
crowded, and appreciation seemed to 
run high. One little fellow sought out 
Mr. Johnson at the end of the per- 
formance, curiosity written all over his 
face. 

“Please, sir,” he asked, “what would 
happen if Elsa didn’t ask Lohengrin 
what his name was and where he came 
from ?” 

Mr. Johnson looked startled, but re- 
plied, “Well, I suppose the opera would 
just have to stop right in the middle.” 

“And don’t you think that might be 
a good idea?” asked the youngster. 

* * * 


Another good one comes from the 
teachers in convention assembled. 
Carleton Sprague Smith, the scholarly 
and brilliant young head of the music 
division of the New York Public 
Library, knows how to put some 
sparkle in a session of—yes, let it be 
said, even of—musicologists. As the 
president of this formidable group (The 
American Musicological Society) he 
was describing the slowness with which 
some movements grow—I won’t make 
any uncomplimentary remarks at this 
juncture—and used this story in point. 

Three turtles went into a bar one day 
and ordered a beer apiece. Then they 
discovered they had no money. So they 
elected the smallest turtle to go back 
home and get money, but he was afraid 
that while he was gone, the others 
would drink his beer. They promised 
not to, so he went out. And was gone 
two years. The other turtles got rest- 
less and one of them said to the other: 
“Don’t you think he’s not coming back, 
and we might drink his beer now?” 

Whereupon the littlest turtle popped 
his head around the corner and cried: 

“If you drink one drop I won’t go!” 

Think that over, all you impatient 
ones who won’t believe that Rome 
wasn’t built in a day. 

~ cal * 


I really do sympathize with Law- 
rence Tibbett, who, as you know, isn’t 
a fat man at all. In fact, his figure, 
as you can see when he plays Iago, is, 
as one admiring damsel remarked, quite 
lissome. But when he gets into the 
Falstaff costume, he has to be padded 
with layer after layer of something or 
other—I don’t know what it is, but it 
looks like cotton batting. I took a look 
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one night after a performance when 
his dresser—or rather, undresser—was 
peeling off hunks of his getup. 
well imagine how he suffers from the 


I can 


CIIERZANDO \AETCHES 


By George 
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it ought to have been told a long time 
ago, but I give it to you now because 
it made me laugh a whole evening. It 
is infinitely better with sound effects, 





No. 56 





Hager 





“Very well, Dolores, then 


heat under that swaddling! I hear he’s 
lost several pounds in perspiration since 
the first performance. Perhaps you 
noticed that in the darkness of the last 
scene, he does shed a bit around the 
head and face—that mask, too, must be 
a trial—so that when he comes out for 
his final curtain call, there is consider- 
ably less of him to take it. My guess 
is that right now he is hankering to do 
‘Emperor Jones’ again if only for the 
air-conditioned costume! 

« * * 

Not long ago I sauntered into the 
Hotel Astor and took a look at a big 
luncheon affair at which several hun- 
dred persons were assembled, listening 
to talks about books and writers of 
books. It was the Herald-Tribune’s 
festivity, given in conjunction with the 
booksellers. I heard a familiar voice, 
and taking a good look at a figure at the 
speakers’ table recognized a man who 
used to write for you but who has since 
come into such fame as a novelist that 
no one would ever suspect he had a wee 
bit of a past as a music critic. You 
have heard, I take it, of Louis Brom- 
field. But I wonder how many readers 
of MusicaL America, if they were to 
turn the pages of a bound volume of 
some year in the early twenties, and 
were to come across the initials L.B. 
signed at the end of a brief review of 
a recital in Aeolian Hall, would ever 
guess that those initials stood for Louis 
Bromfield. I recall distinctly the first 
review he wrote for the paper, some 
eighteen years ago. It was about a 
harpsichord recital. Maybe, now that 
Louis has come back from France, 
where he was settled for some fifteen 
years, and has gone out to his native 
Ohio with intent to turn farmer, he 
will write a new novel in which some- 
body or other will play the harpsichord. 
Then maybe he will say, at long last, 
what he really thinks about that instru- 
ment and thus have his revenge, after 
all these years, for that cruel and in- 
human first assignment back in the 
Spring of 1921. 

* * * 


This one has such a classic aura that 


| won’t be a musician!" 


but I’ll do the best I can. 

There was a bass player at the opera 
who recently had his first day off in 
thirty years. Like the traditional bus- 
man, he could think of nothing better 
to do than to go round front, sit in the 
audience and see the opera. So de- 
lighted was he with the performance 
that he went back stage afterwards to 
congratulate his colleagues. 

“How did it go?” the other bass 
players asked him anxiously. 

“Oh, it was amazing!” he replied. 
“You know that gold chair that’s al- 
ways bothered us back here? Well, the 
lights do something to it and it looks 
fine out there. And these settings that 
look so ragged and old when we look 
up into them—well, I tell you, the lights 
help them, too, and they’re beautiful. 

“And, do you know fellows,” he added 
excitedly, “that place where we’ve been 
playing zoom, zoom, zoom, zoom all this 
time—do you know what it is? It’s ’tum, 
tum-ti tum, tum, tum-ti tum-ti tum!” 

I told you we needed sound effects. 
That’s as close as I could get to the 
first phrase of the refrain of your old 
friend the “Toreador Song.” 

eo fe 


Only by reading all possible European 
publications may the Amercan hope to 
know what is going on in his own 
country. Just consider the following 
from L’Art Musical of Paris: 

“Piano dealers in America have found 
an excellent means for stimulating the 
sales of their instruments: the purchaser 
receives a bill entitling him to a certain 
number of free lessons. Benefits for every- 
one concerned result from this, for sales 
are augmented and teachers get new pupils 
since each buyer probably continues a 
course of paid lessons when the free ones 
are completed.” 

Now, confess, you were ignorant of 
that, weren’t you? So was your 


i 
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ORCHEST RAS: Soloists Appear During Christmastide 


HOLIDAY programs enlivened the 

orchestral season. John Barbirolli 
conducted the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony in special music during 
Christmas week, with the chorus of the 
Art of Musical Russia. The next week 
Sergei Rachmaninoff was soloist with 
the orchestra in his own F Sharp Minor 
Piano Concerto with Joseph Schuster 
and Zoltan Kurthy playing the solo 
‘cello and viola parts in Strauss’s ‘Don 
Quixote’. Mishel Piastro played the 
Glazunoff A Minor Violin Concerto 
at the end of the week. Artur Rodzinski 
conducted the last two of his current 
concerts with the N.B.C. Symphony. 
Jacques Abram was soloist with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under Eugene 
Ormandy in the MacDowell D Minor 
Piano Concerto. Paul Whiteman and 
his orchestra brought an evening of 
jazz to the music public. 


Barbirolli Conducts Christmas Concert 

New York  Philharmonic-Symphony. 
John Barbirolli, conductor. Assisting Art- 
ists: Chorus of the Art of Musical Russia, 
Eugene Fuerst, conductor; Germaine 
Bruyere, soprano; Fritz Lechner, baritone. 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 22, evening: 


Overture to “The Messiah’............ Handel 
Symphony No. 4 in B Flat Major, Op. @ 
Beethoven 


Three Chorales from the ‘Christmas Ora 
torio’ ; . ach 
*‘Legende’ (orchestrated by Eugene Fuerst) 


Tchaikovsky 
Three Carols ....... 


genkecceden Peter Warlock 
Fantasia on Christmas Carols 
Vaughan Williams 

An atmosphere of holiday joy and good 
cheer hung over this concert. After the 
intermission, two large trees standing at 
the sides of the Carnegie Hall stage were 
illuminated, and just before the end of the 
concert the hall was darkened, letting the 
last strains of the Vaughan Williams Fan- 
tasia die out with the colored lights in the 
trees enhancing the effect. 

Mr. Barbirolli conducted the ‘Messiah’ 
overture in the virile style best suited to 
this superb music. It was a pleasure to 
hear the introduction to the first movement 
of Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony played 
with real suspense; and the marvelous 
melody sung by the ’cellos in the last move- 
ment had its full measure of eloquence. 
The chorus first offered three beautiful 
Bach chorales: ‘Wir singen dir in deinem 
Heer’, ‘Ich will dich mit Fleiss bewahren’ 
and ‘Nun seid Ihr wohl gerochen’, but it 
reached its stride first in the Tchaikovsky 
‘Legende’, a deeply moving religious work, 
which would have been even more compel- 
ling in its original a cappella form. One 
would like to hear Peter Warlock’s carols 
more often. Their very titles—‘Tyrley 
Tyrlow’, ‘Balulalow’ and “The Sycamore 
Tree’—evoke the Christmas cheer of old 
England, and they preserve the spirit of old 
English music faithfully, while utilizing 
the resources of modern harmony and 
orchestration. In its kind this is master- 
ful music which makes one doubly regret 
the composer’s untimely and tragic end. 
The chorus and Miss Bruyere sang ex- 
cellently under Mr. Barbirolli’s spirited 
baton. The Vaughan Williams Fantasia 
has some exciting climaxes and again the 
chorus sang well with Mr. Lechner as an 
adequate soloist. Every listener must have 
gone home in high good humor. The same 
program was repeated on Sunday. S. 


Abram Plays with Philadelphia 
Orchestra 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor; Jacques Abram, pian- 
ist; Carnegie Hall, Dec. 27, evening: 
Andante for strings, harp and organ 


Geminiani 
‘Pastorale Symphony’ from ‘The Mes- 
SR > dnl deondnnds pun ataiiemevtcansinned Handel 


Prelude and Fugue in B Minor—Bach-Cailliet 
Concerto No. 2 in D Minor........ MacDowell 
Mr. Abram 
Symphony No. 5 in C Minor...... Beethoven 


Winner of the Schubert Memorial 
Award, Mr. Abram, an American pianist, 














Jacques Abram 


chose an American Concerto in which to 
display his talents. The work posed many 
problems for the young artist, the majority 
of which were on the technical rather than 
on the interpretative side, but all were suc- 
cessfully met and overcome. 

He displayed a secure and even touch 
and a manner at the keyboard that would 
do credit to one who had seen more Christ- 
mases than has Mr. Abram, who apparent- 
ly is in his early twenties. The majestic 
opening chords had their full measure of 
grandeur, and in succeeding passages, 
whether contemplative or salty with the 
Yankee fancy of MacDowell’s lighter vein, 
as in the Presto Giocoso, the pianist rose 
ably to the music, playing with a deftness 
and poise that won for him the whole- 
hearted approbation of a capacity audience. 

The Geminiani and Handel works, strik- 
ingly similar in mood and content, dis- 
played the lustrous qualities of the Phila- 
delphia ensemble’s strings and Mr. Or- 


mandy’s penchant for exploiting the 
strings. The Bach and Beethoven were 
further evidence of the beautiful tonal 


qualities the orchestra is able to summon 
at will and a holiday audience received 
each performance in holiday mood. W. 


Rachmaninoff Appears with Philhar- 
monic-Symphony 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony. 
John Barbirolli, conductor. Sergei Rach- 


maninoff, pianist, assisting artist. Car- 
negie Hall, Dec. 29, evening: 
Overture to ‘Donna Diana’ Reznicek 


‘Don Quixote’ (Joseph Schuster, ’cellist; 

Zoltan Kuthy, viola player, soloists) 

Richard Strauss 

Piano Concerto No. 1 in F Sharp Minor 

Rachmininoff 

Mr. Rachmaninoff’s prodigious playing 
of his youthful concerto was a fitting cli- 
max to this evening of superb perform- 
ances. With a virtuosic orchestra and 
soloists at one’s command, all that one 
needs to provide an exciting time, is to 
choose the right music, and this Mr. Bar- 
birolli had done. Reznicek’s sparkling over- 
ture, which is much better than the opera 
it introduces, was an excellent apéritif for 
the rich viands to follow. 

But musically speaking, everything faded 
before the majesty of Strauss’s ‘Don 
Quixote’, one of the great modern -master- 
pieces and a score whose tenderness and 
human comprehension grow more moving 
with every hearing. Mr. Barbirolli’s inter- 
pretation of this work has deepened since 
the performances which he conducted two 
seasons ago; in the astounding introduc- 
tion, in which the knight’s insanity is 
limned, and in those final measures which 
depict his return to reason, sadness and 
death, the warmth and intensity of the or 
chestra’s playing were overpowering. 
With time, Mr. Barbirolli will doubtless 
savor even more of the comic elements of 
this chameleonic work, and will clear up 


a few passages where its complex inter- 
weavings are apt to become tangled. Mr. 
Schuster characterized the knight with 
communicative eloquence of tone and Mr. 
Kurthy’s Sancho Panza chattered and 
argued with amusing volubility. Much has 
been written about the variations in which 
the sheep bleat and the wind whistles by 
the ears of the deluded adventurers. As a 
matter of fact, they are ingenious and de- 
lightful to listen to, especially when they 





Mishel Piastro 


are played with the finish and brilliance 
which the orchestra brought to them on 
this occasion. 

Mr. Rachmininoff dashed into his first 
concerto with stirring bravura, playing 
with that incredible power and sweep 
which have made him a paragon among 
pianists for a generation. One would not 
care, perhaps, to hear this early work 
from other pianists, but as Mr. Rachmin- 
inoff played it, it was a proud and boldly 
romantic utterance. The audience remained 
to shout and cheer. May we have many 
more such concerts! S. 


An NBC Christmas Eve 
NBC Symphony Orchestra, Arturo Rod- 
zinski, conductor. Studio 8-H, Radio City. 
Dec. 24, evening. 
Prelude to ‘Hansel and Gretel’.. Humperdinck 
Two Chorales ........ .»»»Bach-Respighi 
SY DOOk. Be cvccices swasaniacss Beethoven 
rranscription of G Minor Piano Quartet, 
Opus 25 ah ... Brahms-Schoenberg 
This was the third of Artur Rodzinski’s 
four scheduled appearances as conductor 
of the NBC Symphony, which he organ- 
ized for its first season a year ago. The 
evening was one of stimulating perform- 
ances. But it cannot be said that Sch6n- 
berg’s experiment in orchestrating the 
Brahms quintet had such happy results 
as to justify other transcriptionists imme- 
diately converting various and sundry ex- 
amples of chamber music into full-fledged 
symphonic works. Many of the finest ef- 
fects of the original vanished in this in- 
flation. It need not be doubted that 
Schonberg approached his task reverently 
and it is not to be charged that he played 
fast and loose with his material. The ob- 
vious fact was that Brahms had conceived 
this work within the more intimate frame 
of chamber music and it lost much of its 
basic appeal when given the multiplicity of 
voice of a great orchestra. O. 


Levitzki Plays with Philadelphia 


Orchestra 
The Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene 
Ormandy, conductor; assisting artist, 


Mischa Levitzki, pianist. 
Jan. 3, evening: 


Carnegie Hall, 


Prelude to ‘Die Meistersinger’........ Wagner 
Concerto No. 2, in G Minor...... Saint-Saéns 
Mr. Levitzki 


*Pathétique’ 
Though 


Symphony.......... Tchaikovsky 
little may be said, musically 


speaking, for Saint-Saéns’s Second Piano 
Concerto, much may be for Mr. Levit- 
zki’s performance of it. Without the 
grace, the skill and unassuming dexterity 
with which he revealed its pleasant mel- 
odies, the work had proved tedious indeed. 
But in so generous a treatment as that 
given to it by the pianist at this perform- 
ance, the concerto seemed to possess vir- 
tues that were not inherent in the score. 
The audience recognized the delicate touch 
of the interpreter in the second movement, 
Allegro Scherzando, and his bravura per- 
formance in the third, marked Presto. 
The accompaniment furnished by Mr. Or- 
mandy and the orchestra was gratifying. 
The program otherwise, was well 


weighted at each end by secure interpreta- 
Wagner 
symphony, 


prelude and the 
which received 


tions of the 
Tchaikovsky 





Mischa Levitzki 


that especial accolade of tonal beauty that 
the Philadelphia players seem to reserve 
for music dear to their affections. W. 
Rodzinski’s Parting Concert 
NBC Symphony, Artur Rodzinski, con- 


ductor. Studio 8-H, Radio City, Dec. 31, 
evening. 
Concerto Grosso in G minor....Vivaldi-Siloti 
CR DEEN. DUE 0 dec 0c enceveccecyes Scriabin 
*‘Pavane for a Dead Child’.............. Ravel 
"RG SO “WOON odndvccecteesccces Debussy 


Waltzes from ‘Der Rosenkavalier’....Strauss 

The old year and Artur Rodzinski de- 
parted together, this concert being the last 
of the four which the Cleveland conductor 
was engaged to give with NBC ensemble, 
which he organized last season. The Ravel 
and Debussy nocturnes were substituted 
for Kodaly’s ‘Hary Janos’ suite, originally 
announced. The performances were all of 
a high order. The clarity and sturdiness 
of the Vivaldi work, as arranged by Siloti, 
commanded admiration, as did the richness 
of the sonorities achieved in the Scriabin 
work and the deftness of the treatment of 
the Ravel and Debussy compositions. The 
‘Rosenkavalier’ waltzes apparently pro- 
vided just the close desired by the holiday 
audience and there was very hearty ap- 
plause as a New Year’s greeting to the 
conductor and his players. O 


Philharmonic New Year 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor. Soloist, Mishel 
Piastro, violinist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 1, 


afternoon. 
Symphony No. 5, in B Filat........ Schubert 
Violin erto in A Mimnor.......... Glazunoff 
Overt o ‘Die Fledermaus,’ Waltz, ‘Joys 
of J Overture to “The Gypsy Baron’ 
_ Wit e exception of the three Johann 
Strau ompositions, this was a repeti- 


tion « > New Year’s Eve program. Mr. 

Piast vas again rousingly applauded for 

his mance of the Glazounoff con- 
(Continued on page 26) 
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HELSINKI HEARS JOAN MANEN’S OPERA ‘NERO AND ACTE’ 





Finnish Opera House Directed 
By Aino Ackté Experiments 
with Spanish Work—Simila, a 
Young Conductor, Electrifies 
His Hearers 


By PAauL SJsosBLom 


HELSINKI, Dec. 10. 


T may have been her early love of 

operas with a classical subject and 

setting that induced Mme. Aino 
Ackté, the present director of the Finn- 
ish Opera, to choose the Spaniard Joan 
Manén’s ‘Nero and Acté’ as the first 
foreign opera of the season in this 
hyperborean metropolis. For it is said 
that the role of Salome, with which 
she, in the Dance of the Seven Veils, 
shocked the sense of decorum of the 
somewhat Victorian continental audi- 
ences of the first decade of the present 
century, was her favorite one. 

Or perhaps the similarity of the title 
to her own name had something to do 
with her choice. If so, such influences 
undoubtedly were less than secondary 
ones, for Mme. Ackté is a discerning 
and discriminating musician who seeks 
new vehicles chiefly for their quality, 
albeit, in this instance, it may also have 
been her desire to bring in variety. To 
further these ends, she has adopted a 
policy of introducing visiting artists to 
the local public and making the reper- 
tory more interesting by the addition 
of unfamiliar works. 


Opera Arouses Curiosity 


The performance of ‘Nero and Acté’, 
hitherto locally unknown, proved suc- 
cessful at least in arousing wide-spread 
curiosity, furthered by unwonted free 
publicity from the press. Joan Manén’s 
four-act portrayal of the Emperor 
Nero’s loose morality lured virtually a 
capacity house for several reasons: An 
Italian, Antonio Valentini, specially im- 
ported for the Fall season, sang the 
tenor role. The native visiting talents 
had the principal female roles. The 
composer himself attended in person and 
took bows to the delight of the local 
hero-worshipers. 

Signor Valentini, for all his heralded 
membership of the Royal Opera of 
Rome, did not seem worthy of the 
trouble and presumably the expense of 
importation. A home product such as 
Alfons Almi might easily have done 
more justice to the sufficiently maligned 
memory of Nero, who, for all his dubi- 
ous qualities as told by history and 
legend, is not on record as being quite 
so insignificant a personality as Signor 
Valentini depicted him to be. 

On the other hand, Saga Standert- 
skj6ld’s debut as Acté was really aus- 
picious. She possesses a voice of qual- 
ity and strength, which promises well 
for her future. As Nero’s mother, An- 
tonietta Toini, who is a Finn in spite 
f her Latinesque stage-name, towered 
ibove Valentini both vocally and phys- 
ically; it made the unspeakable act of 
. son annihilating his mother only faint- 
ly credible. Teddy Bjorkman and Yrj6 
[konen also gave good account of them- 
elves with clear voices and manly de- 
portment, thus perhaps embarrassing 
he visiting artist by cutting too big 

slice off the evening’s honors. 

Vainod Sola Wins a Triumph 


But the most memorable of all the 
irts in the opera was one of the slight- 
st, because, as one Finnish critic put 
“Vaino Sola made much of little.” 
‘or one who had known this artist only 





Martti Simila 


as a concert singer, his operatic talent, 
which probably should have been taken 
for granted, nevertheless proved a rev- 
elation. Mr. Sola, who also was the 
stage-director for the performance, cre- 
ated out of the humble flute player by 
far the most vital character of the eve- 
ning. Whereas before his entrance the 
goings-on on the stage were decidedly 
pedestrian, afterwards considerable color 
and drama suddenly appeared. Con- 
sidering that Mr. Sola’s career began 
‘way back near the turn of the present 
century, it is astonishing how well pre- 
served is his voice, not to mention its 
superb control. But above his voice is 
his acting, which now, after the demise 
of the great Chaliapin, is almost with- 
out compare even on the stages of the 
great opera houses of the world. Such 
is the dramatic intensity he commands 
that, after witnessing it, little sympathy 
remains for the old school of conven- 
tional poses and artificial gestures. 

Leo Funtek again displayed his sterl- 
ing brand of conducting in making in- 
telligible a score of clearly controversial 
merit. 


Simila—A Name Worth Remembering 


Not until you live for a while in a small 
country like Finland do you begin 
really to understand the significance of 
the biblical saying that no man is a 
prophet in his own country. Numerous 
instances of the difficulty which a great 
talent, or even a genius, often encoun- 
ters in establishing local recognition 
come to mind in considering Martti 
Simila, who has been conducting at the 
Finnish Opera for several years. Mu- 
sical circles in Finland apparently do 
not yet realize that they have in their 
midst a young maestro who is much 
more than a drillmaster. The truth of 
their perhaps blissful but certainly un- 
fortunate ignorance has been demon- 
strated during the last few weeks of 
the operatic season. 

Mr. Simila—thanks to the intuition 
of Mme. Ackté, the impresario—was 
called upon to conduct two large-scale 
ballets. And in a ballet the orchestra 
plays the role of the hero; indeed, in 
many respects a ballet is overwhelming- 
ly an orchestral concert. For a con- 
ductor without deserving recognition 
such an assignment offers a fine oppor- 
tunity for displaving his stuff—espe- 
cially considering how discouragingly 
difficult it is for upstarts without mon- 
eyed backers to get hold of an orchestra 


for an important concert. Mme. Ackté, 
unwittingly or otherwise, did give 
Simila such badly needed concertizing 
exercise. And how he did raise the 
roof with the assortment of instruments 
at his disposal ! 

Such was the energy and fire in his 
baton that throughout the musical ad- 
venture of Tchaikovsky’s ‘Sleeping 
Beauty’ each player looked as “hell- 
bent” as a cowboy pursuing Indians in 
a movie, and afterwards most of them 
must have felt as if they had just been 
through a hairbreadth escape. That is 
the way to conduct—make each note 
dangerous, drench each measure in that 
same passion which obsessed the com- 
poser at the instance of conception. 
Make the whole work cry out with the 
thrill of life! Not many conductors 
can or do conduct that way, perhaps 
because not many conductors have the 
ability to feel that way. But Martti 
Simila does feel that way; hence his 
electrifying conducting. 


Do the Finnish critics realize it? 


PALESTINE PLAYERS 
WELCOME HUBERMAN 


Violinist Plays Beethoven with 
Symphony under Baton 
of Szenkar 

PALESTINE, Dec. 27.—The Palestine 
Symphony’s third season, which began 
in November, brought in its subscrip- 
tion series, a concert at which Bronis- 
law Huberman was soloist under the 
baton of Eugen Szenkar. Mr. Huber- 
man gave a captivatine and mature 
reading of the Beethoven Concerto. 
After a rather nervous start on the 
part of the soloist and the orchestra, 
the performance reached a high and 
masterly standard which even Huber 
man himself may not have attained be- 
fore. The orchestra which had begun 
the program with Bach’s Third ‘Bran- 
denburg’ Concerto, later gave an in- 
spired performance of Brahms’s First 
Symphony, bringing a memorable eve- 
ning to a triumphant close. 


Chamber Orchestra Heard 


Two bodies have presented orchestral 
music apart from the Palestine Orches- 
tra: the circle of Tel Aviv Music 
Friends, which presented its chamber 
orchestra under the baton of Otto Sel- 
berg in eighteenth century music, and 
the enlarged orchestra of the Palestine 
Broadcasting Service, conducted by 
Crawford McNair, who is also the 
founder of the Palestine Broadcasting 
Choral Society. Karl Salomon also 
conducted. The chamber orchestra gave 
the premiere of a new work by Erich 





Walter Sternberg, “The Legend of 
Joseph’. 

The Palestine Branch of the Inter- 
national Society for Contemporary 


Music began its concert activities with 
a program “In Memoriam Maurice 
Ravel.” Frank Pollak, piano; J. Ka- 
minski, violin, and J. Stutschewsky, 
‘cello, took part. 

The Palestine Opera gave excerpts 
from operas at a formal “Opening Fes- 
tival.” Michael Taube and A. Daus 
conducted. 

Recitals have been given by Klara 
Szarvas-Pataki, harpist of the Palestine 
Orchestra, assisted by Odon Partos, 
violinist, and Tlona Vineze-Kraus, pian- 
ist. Michael Wittels, a Tel-Aviv pian- 


Very superficially if at all, judging from 
newspaper reviews. Their eyes during 
the ballets were too busily focused upon 
the pirouettes and arabesques of the 
shapely creatures on the stage to permit 
their ears to hear everything that should 
have been heard. 

Of course, this observation does not 
attempt to take away any credit from 
the admirable performance of the 
dancers Nifontova, Koskinen, Saxelin 
and Marttelin, nor begrudge the ample 
space their various merits earned in the 
newspaper columns. In fact, the whole 
present corps de ballet of the Finnish 
State Opera is on an astonishingly high 
level. But surely the musical direction, 
when done in such a white-heat of mu- 
sical inspiration as this one, would war- 
rant conspicuous notice. 

In time, let us hope, those who report 
in the newspapers about ballets or other 
conductorial achievements at the opera 
will keep their ears as well as their eyes 
open, lest they miss noticing a Tosca- 
nini-in-embryo in the pit. 


ist, appeared in a chamber music pro- 
gram with the Weissberger Quartet, 
and the Polischuk Quartet devoted a 
program to the works of Erich Walter 
Sternberg. The Hauser Quartet of 
Jerusalem performed works of Czech 
composers, 
Dr. Perer GRADENWITZ 


HONOLULU OPENS SEASON 





Don Cossacks Give First American 
Program 

Hono.tu.u, Jan. 2.—The opening of 
the local music season was marked by 
several interesting events including con- 
tributions by both visiting and resident 
artists. Lovers of choral music filled 
McKinley Auditorium for the three con- 
certs of the Russian Don Cossack choir 
and dancers. This group, under the 
musical direction of Nicholas Kostru- 
koff, gave its first American program 
in Honolulu on Dec. 15, on its way to 
the mainland. 

Viola Morris and Victoria Anderson, 
vocalists, were presented at the Acad- 
emy of Arts on Dec. 11, in a charming 
hour of duets. An enthusiastic audience 
overflowed into the corridgrs and courts 
of the building. Verne Waldo Thomp- 
son served as accompanist. 

The Academy was also the setting for 
the first Honolulu appearance of Anna 
Young, San. Francisco soprano, who 
was heard in a delightful costume re- 
cital on the evening of Nov. 22. 

Other recent musical events of im- 
portance included a piano recital by 
Robert Vetleson at Dillingham Hall, 
the first appearance of the season by 
the Gleemer of Honolulu, and chamber 
music programs by the Academy of 
Arts Chamber Music Ensemble, in the 
children’s court the first Sunday of each 


month. V. W. T. 





Hayden Again Heads Washington 
Musicians 
Wasuincton, Jan. 5.—Arthur C. 
Hayden was re-elected president of the 
Musicians’ Protective Union No. 161, 
on Dec. 18, for the thirty-second con- 
secutive term. Other officers elected 
were Edward S. McGrath, vice-presi- 
dent; Charles R. Brinton, secretary; 
Harry C. Manvell, treasurer. Directors 
chosen were Paul J. Schwartz, Robert 
B. Gotta, Stanley A. Hertzman, Ray 
mond Peters and Donald E. Shook. 

A. T. M. 
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Varied Fare Closes London’s Concert Year 


John McCormack Gives Farewell 
Program in Albert Hall—Wood 
Conducts Elgar and Handel 
Concerts and T. B. Lawrence 
Offers Choral Music 


By Bast. MAINE 


LONDON, Dec. 26. 


A inne happy, half sad air has 


hung over our concert halls this 

season as if we were all helping 
in the winding up of a chapter. I have 
already written of Beecham’s Sibelius 
Festival, a tribute to the great com- 
poser while yet he lives. I have written 
too of Sir Henry Wood’s Jubilee Con- 
cert in the Albert Hall. Since then the 
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British Broadcasting Corporation has 
paid tribute to his Jubilee by devoting 
two of their symphony concerts to pro- 
grams conducted, and I dare say, 
chosen, by Wood himself. Then there 
has been Count John McCormack’s 
touching farewell concert in the crowded 
Albert Hall on Nov. 27, and his fare- 
well broadcast (the first time he had 
broadcast from London) in a program 
devoted to memories of the year 1903. 
That was the year, we were told, when 
he made his first public appearance in 
Dublin, and during the program he 
counteracted the sadness, not to say the 
tearfulness, of his singing, with amus- 
ing stories of those far-off days. 


Broadcast Recalls Memories 


What a voite! What an example of 
style! His singing carried me back to 
my boyhood when, a few years after 
1903, I stood with my father in the 
gallery queue of Covent Garden. I saw 
John McCormack arrive at the stage 
door by taxi, rather late and hurriedly. 
Someone in the queue said “I expect 
he’s been to the Derby.” But as soon 
as the opera began (it was Gounod’s 
‘Romeo and Juliet’), I forgot this so 
prosaic suggestion and the sight of the 
singer so hastily paying his taxi-fare. 
To me that night McCormack and 
Melba were majestical singers. So too, 
was Dinh Gilly, as Mercutio. 

Listening to John McCormack sing- 
ing his farewell, it seemed to me that 
the magic was not only in that boy’s 
imagination; it was in the singer’s 
voice, above all, in his style. We can 
ill afford to say good-bye to McCor- 
mack. There is no one in England to 
take his place. 

Happily, we had not to bid farewell 
to Henry Wood. Indeed, there is noth- 
ing to indicate that he is anywhere 
near a decline, either in physical or 
mental alertness. In his first concert 
on Dec. 30 his staying power outlasted 
that of some of the audience, but only 
because the performance of Handel’s 
‘Judas Maccabaeus’ was in need of cut- 
ting, and there were last trains to catch. 
Wood is a great Handel enthusiast, 
but in this case zeal outran discretion. 

His second program on Dec. 7 was 
all-Elgar and it was interesting to be 
reminded, in circumstances more favor- 
able (as regards rehearsals) than the 
Promenade Concerts, that Wood has 
his own ideas about Elgar’s music, ideas 
which were apparent in the First Sym- 
phony and, especially as regards the 
tempo of some passages, in the Intro- 
duction and Allegro for string quartet 
and string orchestra. In the ’Cello 
Concerto, Suggia was the very expert 
soloist, but the elusive work cannot be 
said to “belong” to her as it does to 
one or two others. 


Choral Celebrations Held 


Lovers of choral music in London 
have been indebted to T. B. Lawrence 
for two concerts in the nature of celebra- 
tions, the one celebrating music of 300 
years ago, the other music of today and 
possibly, tomorrow. Under his guidance 
the Fleet Street Choir gave first per- 
formances in London of a Mass by 
Poulenc and a group of motets by 
Rubbra, an English composer who 
studied under Holst and who has been 
waiting some years for proper recogni- 
tion. The other concert was given by 
Mr. Lawrenc’s London Madrigal Group 
of six singers to mark the tercentenary 
of that great master (great in an age 
of greatness), John Wilbye. 

Soon after this the British Broad- 
casting Corporation gave a week of 





John McCormack 


special recitals consisting entirely of 
the works of John Morley, “the sun 
in the firmament of our art,” as one 
of his contemporaries called him. So 
that, of late, we have had much to re- 
mind us of our great tradition in choral 
singing and writing. And, on the whole, 
it has been gratifying to note how our 
choral singers have devoted themselves 
to these masters, with great care for 
both notes and words, thereby carrying 
out Morley’s own iustruction: “And 
likewise you shall be perfectly under- 
stood of the auditor what you sing, 
which is one of the highest degrees of 
praise which a musician in dittying can 
attain unto or wish for.” 


Music in the Provinces 


For a conclusion—two weeks in the 
provinces. First, the concert of the Nor- 
wich Philharmonic Society on Dec. 1 
at which a work of the society’s own 
conductor, Dr. Heathcote Statham, was 
admirably given, ‘To an Arbutus Tree’, 
for women’s voices and orchestra. 

Second, the production at Cambridge 
of ‘On the Frontier’, a play by two of 
the more advertised of the younger 
writers, W. H. Auden and Christopher 
Isherwood, with incidental music, in- 
cluding choruses, by Benjamin Britten. 
I found the music most aptly suited to 
the purpose—spontaneous, never freak- 
ish, often beautiful; more especially in 
the brief, final choruses. The play would 
have been less substantial (for me), 
without the music—and perhaps in that 
remark lies a satisfactory definition of 
what incidental music should be. 


HOLIDAY SPIRIT MARKS 
PHILADELPHIA CONCERTS 








Hayes Sings—Local Choral Societies 
Offer Christmas Programs and 
Oratorio Performances 

PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 5.— Roland 
Hayes sang with finished artistry of 
interpretation at a recital in the Acad- 
emy of Music on Jan. 2. Reginald 
Boardman was the accompanist. Works 
by Buononcini, Monteverdi, Bach, and 
Beethoven, followed by a Brahms group 
and songs by Duparc and Koechlin were 
included on the program. Of striking 
interest were Theodore Chanler’s Eight 
Epitaphs, musical settings of poems by 
Walter de la Mare. 

The Choral Society of Philadelphia, 
with Henry Gordon Thunder conduct- 
ing, at the second concert of its forty- 
second season in Drexel Institute Audi- 


- other 





torium recently performed Handel's 
‘Messiah’. The soloists were: Martha 
M. Fackler, soprano; Veronica Swei- 
gart, contralto; Addis H. Jacobs, Jr., 
tenor, and Henry Hotz, bass. 

Benjamin Grobany, baritone, sang be- 
fore a warmly appreciative audience in 
the Academy of Music Foyer on Dec. 
19, Ralph Berkowitz proving an excel- 
lent accompanist. 

Anthony Zungolo, violinist and mem- 
ber of the Philadelphia Orchestra, was 
heard in Ethical Culture Society audi- 
torium on Dec. 19, Herman Weinberg 
serving as pianist. 

A Christmas concert presented by the 
Matinee Musical Club in the Bellevue- 
Stratford ballroom on Dec. 20, brought 
excerpts from Bach’s ‘Christmas Ora- 
torio’ with Carolyn Thomas, soprano; 


Lillie Holmstrand Fraser, contralto; 
George Lapham, tenor, and Edward 
Rhein, baritone, as soloists: a mixed 


chorus, and accompaniments by the 
club’s string ensemble augmented by 
instrumentalists. The program 
also included selections from Saint- 
Saéns’s Christmas Oratorio; a Handel 
sonata in E, arranged for strings and 
organ by Maxwell Weaner ; Ravel’s ‘In- 
troduction and Allegro’ with Blanche 
Hubbard, harpist, and Lena Blanche 
Jones, pianist. The concert concluded 
with the ‘Hallelujah Chorus’ from Han- 
del’s “The Messiah’. Sharing the podi- 
um were Ben Stad and Nicholas Douty. 

Ludwig Theiss, organist of St. Peter’s 
Church, Frankfurt-am-Main, gave an 
interesting recital in St. Paul’s Church, 
Chestnut Hill, on Dec. 8. The recital 
was sponsored bv the Pennsylvania 
Chapter of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists. 

An enjoyable Christmas concert was 
provided by the Choral Art Society of 
Philadelphia, Harry C. Banks, director, 
in Saint James’s Church on Dec. 20, 
the program ranging from Sweelinck 
and Bach to present day composers. 
Most of the numbers were sung a cap- 
pella. Organ works were played by 
Marie Kennedy. 

The Second Presbyterian Church on 
Dec. 4 presented Bach’s ‘Magnificat’ and 
on Dec. 11 Buxtehude’s ‘Rejoice, Be- 
loved Christians’. Alexander McCurdy 
conducted and the soloists were: Bar- 
bara Thorne, soprano; Katherine Merle. 
contralto; George Lapham, tenor, and 
Robert Gay, baritone. Excerpts from 
‘The Messiah’ were sung recently by 
the Department of Music Education 
Chorus of Temple University, Marjorie 
Jones conducting. W. E. S. 





BOSTON’S 170TH ‘MESSIAH’ 





Handel and Haydn Society's Chorus 


Sings Smoothly 


Boston, Jan. 5.—In accordance with 
its annual custom, the Handel and 
Haydn Society, under the direction of 
Dr. Thompson Stone, gave Handel’s 
‘Messiah’ in a 170th performance of 
the work by this association, at a brace 
of concerts on Dec. 18 and 19. The 
soloists were Rose Dirmann, soprano; 
Marguerite Matzenauer, contralto; Har- 
old Haugh, tenor and Walter Kidder, 
bass. The instrumental accompaniment 
was supplied by fifty-five players from 
the Boston Symphony, Julius Theodori- 
wicz, concertmaster, and Georges 
Mager, trumpeter. William B. Bur- 
bank was in his customary place at the 
organ. 

The performance of this work has be- 
come largely a matter of routine, al- 
though the singing of the chorus this 
year seemed smoother tian upon former 
occasions. G. M. S. 
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Three Community Concerts Associations 


Successfully Organized in South Africa 


Ward French Tells of Eager Re- 
sponse in Continent Where 
Campaigns Were Hitherto Un- 
known — Works with Lucile 
Thompson to Form Groups in 
Pretoria, West Rand and 
Capetown — Discovers Fertile 
Field for Musical Activity 


RGANIZING a Community Con- 

certs Association in South Africa 
is an experience which presents alto- 
gether unusual felicities and difficulties, 
according to Ward French, general 
manager of Community Concerts, who 
returned in December from the “not- 
so-dark” continent. Mr. French went 
to South Africa on Sept. 10 at the be- 
hest of Miss Lucile Thompson, an 
American who has lived in Africa for 
ten years, and who, on a visit to this 
country, became so impressed with the 
Community Plan that she decided to 
adapt it for her adopted land. 

That South Africa now has three 
flourishing Community associations is a 
record which Miss Thompson and Mr. 
French view with high satisfaction. 
First difficulties were rapidly overcome, 
Mr. French states, though South 
Africa was not at all “organization- 
minded” in the beginning. “Ours, I be- 
lieve, was the very first campaign as 
such in the history of South Africa,” 
Mr. French declared. 

After a week in Johannesburg, which 
they made headquarters, Mr. and Mrs. 
French and Miss Thompson went to 
Pretoria, the administrative capital, for 
their first experiment. In five days such 
interest was aroused that 700 members 
were secured. Then, to give Mr. French 
a varied insight into the possibilities of 
different sections, two smaller cities, 
Krugersdorp and Randfontein and their 
neighboring towns were selected, and 
the West Rand Community Concerts 
Association was established, with 500 
members. 

Many Never Heard Concerts 

“The amazing part of the wonderful 
response in this locality,” Mr. French 
said, “was that there has never been 
in artist concert in any of these towns, 
und seventy-five per cent of the mem- 
bers have never even attended a con- 
cert.” 

Back in Capetown reports of the new 
idea had spread and there was little 
selling to do. Capetown was waiting 
with open arms, and rallied immedi- 
ately to form an organization of 950 
members. 

“What impressed me most in a coun- 
try which has such a strange and differ- 
ent flavor, was the absolute insistence on 
the highest taste,” Mr. French declared. 
“While only a few concerts by great 
irtists had been given in three cities, 
Tohannesburg, Capetown and Durban, 
the people in every place we organized 
vanted assurance that there would be 
no artistic compromise—they want the 
best artists and the best music. There 
s a nucleus of highly educated music 
overs in every community, and their 
lemands are on a par with any other 
‘ountry. They travel a good deal and 
cnow what is what. ‘Going overseas’, 
heir term for travel to Europe— a 
"000 mile jaunt which is as common 
» them as a trip from New York to 

hicago is to us—has kept them 
breast with artistic conditions in the 

orld.” 

Four attractions will form the Com- 





Lucile Thompson, Prime Mover in the Organi- 
zation of Community Concerts in South Africa 


munity Concert series in the three cen- 
ters, from May to October, 1939, which 
is their big season. Two have been defi- 
nitely decided. As there has never been 
a celebrated two-piano team in the 
country, the vote was immediately cast 
for Bartlett and Robertson. Also en- 
gaged are Carola Goya, Spanish dancer, 
with Beatrice Burford, harpist. The 
remaining two artists will be a promi- 
nent singer and either a violinist or 
’cellist. 

“Due to Miss Thompson’s wide knowl- 
edge of the country and its people, we 
were able to make wonderful headway,” 
Mr. French said. “She originally es- 
tablished the Social Science Depart- 
ment in the University of Pretoria, 
then organized the League of Women 
Voters and has become interested in the 
mines, so that she is familiar with a 
great cross section of public opinion. 
Her ability and enthusiasm were de- 





KANSAS CITY HAILS 


Krueger Leads Philharmonic in 
Concert Performance with 
Pauly in Title Role 


Kansas City, Jan. 5.— Richard 
Strauss’s opera, ‘Elektra,’ was presented 
to eager and receptive audiences in con- 
cert form at Music Hall at the fourth 
pair of concerts given by Karl Krueger 
and the Kansas City Philharmonic on 
Dec. 1 and 2, with the collaboration of 
Rose Pauly, in the title role; Enid 
Szantho, Klytemnestra; Mary Ann 
Kaufman, Chrysostemis; Chase Baro- 
meo, Orestes, and Paul Althouse, 
Aegistheus. 

The musicians delivered the richly 
orchestrated and highly dramatic score 
with stirring effect under the inspired 
leadership of Mr. Krueger. Mme. 
Pauly’s interpretation of the morbid 
‘Elektra’ was vocally and dramatically 
magnificent. The performances were 
applauded to the echo. The S. R. O. 
sign was in evidence the second eve- 
ning, when cheering and minutes of 
applause brought Mr. Krueger and 
artists back for repeated bows. The 
love scene from Strauss’s ‘Feuersnot’ 
and ‘Salome’s Dance’ from the opera 
of that name preceded the intermission. 


Two New Works Given 


The first performance in this city 
of Rachmaninoff’s Symphony in E 
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Ward French and Mrs. French in One of the Game Reserves Near Portuguese East Africa 


termining factors in the success of the 
campaigns. 

“Since we have returned, matters 
have developed so rapidly that Miss 
Thompson cabled for further assistance, 
so we are sending Ben H. Lobdill, a 
member of our organization in America, 
to help her. He is to sail on Jan. 7 
and will remain until June. 

“I firmly believe that after the first 
season, which promises to be a superb 
success, the memberships will double 
for the next season. We met some scep- 
ticism and lack of comprehension, so 
that we only scratched the surface. 
Next year ought to show a wonderful 





STRAUSS’S ‘ELEKTRA’ 


Minor, filled the second half of the 
program for the fifth pair of Philhar- 
monic concerts on Dec. 15 and 16, 
while two first performances in this 
country, Eric Fogg’s Concerto for bas- 
soon and orchestra with Jules Seder, 
principal bassoonist of the orchestra as 
soloist, and Three Chorales for organ, 
arranged for orchestra by José Castro, 
and the ‘Leonore’ Overture, No. 3, by 
Beethoven completed the list. 
BLANCHE LEDERMAN. 





Emery Darcy with Tucson Symphony 

Tucson, Ariz., Jan. 5.—The Tuc- 
son Symphony, conducted by William 
Foester, opened its eleventh season on 
Dec. 11, with Emery Darcy, baritone, 
as assisting artist. Mr. Darcy sang 
‘Nemico della Patria’ from Giordano’s 
‘Andrea Chenier’ with the orchestra, 
and then sang several songs accom- 
panied by Andrew Buchhauser, pianist. 
The orchestra’s program included works 
by Mozart, Haydn and Sibelius. 





Fourth Year of Messiah Festival 

The Messiah Festival of Southwest- 
ern Michigan gave its fourth annual 
presentation of Handel’s ‘Messiah’ on 
Dec. 9, at the Western State Teachers 
College, Kalamazoo. Harper C. May- 
bee directed the chorus, drawn from 
church and college choirs and civic 
choruses of neighboring communities in 


growth. 

“We found that there was a good 
deal more social activity in connection 
with the campaigns than here, but prom- 
inent business and professional men 
took as active an interest as they do in 
America. One thing that interested 
me was the dual nature of the popula- 
tion, which is made up of English and 
Africans. There are two official lan- 
guages to meet this condition, and 
speeches at the banquet were delivered 
in both. After my first-hand experience 
there, I believe that South Africa is a 
fertile field for our type of concert- 
giving.” F. Q. E. 





Southwestern Michigan. Agatha Lewis, 
soprano; Sydnie Smith Cooley, con- 
tralto; William Miller, tenor; and Rein- 
hold Schmidt, bass, were the soloists. 
The Western State Teachers College 
Orchestra, conducted by George E. 
Amos, provided the accompaniment. 





Serkin to Play with National Orchestral 
Association 

The National Orchestral Association 
of which Leon Barzin is conductor, 
will continue its special concert series 
this season with the pianist Rudolf Ser- 
kin as soloist. Dates for the concerts 
are Jan. 28, Feb. 4 and 18, and March 
4 and 25. The series will be known as 
“Gabrilowitsch Memorial” concerts in 
appreciation of the late Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch’s appearances with the Associa- 
tion in its first concerto series in 1934- 
35. Receipts from these concerts will 
in no way overlap funds of the Gabrilo- 
witsch Scholarship, it is announced. 





Rose Bampton To Return in Recital 

Rose Bampton, Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, who was forced to curtail her 
program in the Town Hall Endowment 
series on Dec. 7, will be heard in a full 
recital program on Tuesday evening, 
April 11. Tickets for the first concert 
will be honored on that date, but no new 
ones will be issued. Miss Bampton was 
replacing Rosa Ponselle, who was 
forced to cancel her engagement be- 
cause of illness. 
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Recitalists Add to the Holiday Aetivities 





CONCERTS 


HOLIDAY activities lightened the 
music schedule somewhat. Among 
Flagstad, 
Milstead. 

pianist, 


singers heard were Kirsten 

\lexander Kipnis and Alma 

Ruth Hilde Somer, Austrian 
made her New York debut with an 
orchestra of seventy players; Cosme 
McMoon gave a piano recital, and 
Heinz and Robert Scholz presented the 
two-piano version of Bach’s ‘Art of the 
Fugue’. Violinists included Francesco 
Zecchino in a local debut and Alfred 
Dubois, with Marcel Maas at the piano. 


























George Neikrug, ‘cellist, and Harold 
Bogin, pianist, appeared. The Trio of Alexander Kipnis Alma Milstead Ruth Hilde Somer Cosme McMoon Francesco Zecchine 
New York continued its series, and a 
concert of Aurelio Giorni’s works aided 
the memorial fund to publish them. 
The New York Oratorio Society gave va lent the warmth of her contralto to Smiling Liberty’ from WHandel’s ‘Judas WO artists was 2 zh ast throughout 
Handel’s ‘Messiah’; the Fisk Jubilee the recitatives and arias effectively and Maccabaeus’ and ‘Sighing, Weeping’ fron he five sections of the work 
Singers appeared, and the Downtown Messrs. Hain and Gurney likewise sang ‘My Spirit Was In Heaviness’, and “My In the Beethove bewise. there wer 
Glee Club was heard. Yoichi Hiraoka with a full comprehension of the require- Heart Ever Faithful’ from the “Pentecost 0 blatamt heroacs, m ETKES of Gspia 
gave a xylophone concert. ments of oratorio. ( antata by 3ach, progre ssing to Lieder, u but the reacing was PropMciened, caim and 
‘ Before the concert Mr. Stoessel an- cluding in the latter classification, “Bei dis void, vet the conclude finale, Presto, had 
Kipnis Begins Song Recital Series nounced that applause was desirable only sind meine Gedanken’, “Mainacht’, and bundant —— end the lively phrases 
after intermission and at the conclusion ‘Botschaft’ by Brahms; ‘Verborgenheit’ by moved fram piano to wuollm, each echoing 


Alexander Kipnis, bass. Accompanist, 


of the work, a procedure that seemed in 


Wolf, and ‘Selige Nacht’ and ‘Der Beschei- 


: 
the other wath @ tempered cunberance and 









Fritz Kitzinger. Town Hall, Dec. 27 ; ie : . - - 

fete « tow ? ” . keeping with the spirit and tradition of the dene Schaefer’ by Marx. ‘Saint-Saéns’s grace that was exemplary % large audi- 
N - ick’: ‘Fischerweise’: ‘Wel os music. W. Guitares et Mandolines’, Duparc’s “Chan- noe gave | ample restr of its apprecia 
ge we TR em be: lh le 9A ct son Triste’ and works by Strickland, Hess m to both artists W 


Schubert 
Brahms 


Lindenbaum; ‘Abschied’ 
Four Serious Songs, Op. a 
‘Fuehlt meine Seele’; ‘Der Musikant’; ‘Bene 


Flagstad’s Postponed Recital 


Fauré, Whiting and Head completed the 
program. 


Zecchima Vielimist. Makes 


Francesce 








deit die sel’ge Mutter’; ‘Verschwiegene Kirsten Flagstad, soprano. Accompan- The recital was of high interest through- a 
nome Cophtisches Lied’; Hrarnetien ist, Edwin McArthur. Carnegie Hall, cut, A Gee tele, tnt to Os ein seek New Yerk Debut fa 
‘Rainbow’; ‘Soldier’s Song,; ‘Night’; ‘The Jan. e: ae at i ter, interpretative sense unusually well de- =, = 
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Moreover, she was altogether in the mood 
for Lieder singing, something quite differ- 
ent from being in the mood for opera sing- 


political upheaval, was introduced by hes 
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New Wings Added to Grainger Museum 
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Percy Grainger, Pianist and Composer, with Frank Hansen 
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Foreman in Charge of the 


Extensions to the Grainger Museum at the University of Melbourne in Australia 


Extensions to the Grainger Museum, 
situated on the grounds of the Uni- 
versity of Melbourne in Australia, are 
n process of construction. The purpose 
f the museum, planned by Percy 
Grainger, pianist and composer, is to 
stress the compositional side of music, 
showing the processes of composition 

i sources of inspiration, all placed 
mpon a scientific basis of evidence and 
investigation. 

The museum is to be a centre of 
study of all the world’s music, includ- 


ing European, Asiatic, American, South 
Sea and African, and the various forms 
of music, art, archaic, jazz and modern 
music. Emphasis will also be placed 
upon the achievements of Nordic mu- 
sicians in Great Britain, Ireland, Scan- 
dinavia, Australia and the Netherlands 
Believing that all objects in a museum 
should be close to daylight and that most 
museum rooms are too broad, Mr. 
Grainger has planned his museum al- 
most entirely of corridors, twelve and 
a half feet wide. There are 402 feet 


of such corridors in the 
under construction. 

Mr. Grainger, who has been in Aus- 
tralia since last August, sailed from 
there on Dec. 22 with Mrs. Grainger. 
They will arrive in Victoria, B. C., on 
Jan. 12. Shortly after that date Mr. 
Grainger will begin his concert tour 
in Oregon and from then, until the close 
of the tour in May, will fulfill approxi- 
mately thirty-five engagements. 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
HEARD BY 2,749,000 


Orchestra Managers Report 
Record Attendance for 
the Year 1938 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 5.—Man 
agers of twelve leading symphony ot 
chestras at their annual meeting here 
on Dec. 20 reported that attendance at 
symphony concerts has reached an all- 
time high in the United States 

Meeting at the Mayflower Hotel as 
guests of C. C. Cappel, manager of the 
National Symphony of Washington, the 
managers heard a report prepared by 
Arthur J. Gaines, manager of the 
Minneapolis Symphony, revealing the 
fact that the sixteen leading symphonic 
organizations in the United States last 
year had a paid attendance of 2,749,000 

These orchestras gave a total of 1,324 
concerts in the course of the regular 
winter season, and employed 1,407 musi- 
cians. Summer concert activities of the 
orchestras would materially swell the 
size of these figures, Mr. Gaines said 
He estimated that 76 per cent of the 


wings now 





15 
total expenditures of the orchestras 
under survey went into musicians’ 
salaries. 

The orchestras represented by their 


managers included: Minneapolis, 
Arthur J. Gaines; Rochester, Arthur M. 
See; Los Angeles, Mrs. Leiland Ather- 
ton Irish; Pittsburgh, Edward I. Spec- 
ter; Cincinnati, Edgar Friedlander; 
National Symphony (Washington), 
C. C. Cappel; Boston, George E. Judd; 
Cleveland, ‘ J. Vosburgh; Detroit, 
Murray G. Paterson; New York, 
Arthur Judson ; Chicago, Henry E. Voe- 
geli; Indianapolis, Franklin M. Miner. 

Next year’s meeting will be held in 
Detroit 

Jay WaALz 





Margit Varro, Hungarian Teacher, to 
Lecture in America 

Mme. Margit Varro, Hungarian 
teacher, pianist and lecturer, well known 
in Europe for her appearances in Cen 
tral Europe, London, Switzerland, Paris 
ind Brussels, arrived in this country in 
October and will embark on a series of 
lectures. She has already been heard 
in talks to teachers at the Mannes 
School of Music and at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, where she spoke on “Music as a 
Factor of General Culture.” A pupil of 
Prof. Szendy, who was a pupil of Liszt, 
she later became professor at the Buda 
pest Royal Music Academy. Her sub- 
jects are principally the application to 
music study of the psychology of peda- 
gogy, model teaching and music ap 
preciation. Mme. Varro was a guest of 
honor at the luncheon sponsored by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs 
luring the Music Teachers National As 
sociation convention in Washington re 


cently 





HARRY HARTWELL 


of Light 



















Star Tenor Opera 


PARIS: 


“Harry Hartwell, a 
singer gifted with a 
splendid tenor voice, 
exhibited a high ar- 
tistic development and 
a perfect understand- 
ing of nuances.” 


MILAN: 


“Harry Hartwell who 
is blessed with a beau- 
tifuland powerful voice 
was rewarded with 
the most enthusiastic 
ovation in recognition 
of his exquisite art as 
a singer and actor 








CHICAGO: 


The sturdiness of his 
grounding and the 
richly enjoyable firm- 
ness which marks the 
texture of an agree 
able voice, would 
bring a new and high 
y interesting note in 
American operettas 


int our movies 


BOSTON: 


The singer has much 

commend him, 
principally a lyric 
voice of beautiful qual 
ity. range, pitch and 
volume.” 


Management: NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
GEORGE ENGLES, Managing Director 
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America, Conductor-Maker 

MERICANS have been scolded many times 

for bowing always before imported conduc- 
tors and failing to give the native son a chance. 
This is healthy criticism and it has application to 
conditions today as truly as it had in years past. 
But one aspect of the conductor situation in Amer- 
ica too often is overlooked. Many of our foreign- 
born conductors have made their reputations here. 
By no means all of them were “imported” because 
of their fame on the other side. America has been 
a great conductor-maker, so much so that trav- 
elers abroad have found residents of the very 
countries from which some of our leading con- 
ductors have come more than a little skeptical, 
sometimes, of our conductor standards. We 
pride ourselves on having the best orchestras in 
the world. Ought we not also to pride ourselves, 
in many instances, on having recognized and 
developed the special talents that have done so 
much to bring our orchestras to their position of 
primacy. 

To preface the present with the past, consider 
the case of Theodore Thomas. It is true that he 
was born in Germany. But as he came to this 
country in his tenth year, he was as devoid of 
European reputation as he would have been if he 
had first seen the light in Peoria or Santa Fé. 
America made Thomas, without any help from 
Europe. In the same way America made Walter 
Damrosch, who likewise came to this country 
from Germany as a child. In neither case could 
it be said that there was any “importing” of a 
famous name. These were, in fact, “American” 
conductors from the ground up. But where does 
being an “American” begin—if in the tenth year, 
can it not also be in the fifteenth, the twenty-fifth 
or the thirtieth? 

America’s making of conductors did not stop 
with Thomas and Damrosch. No better example 
could be pointed to than that of Leopold Sto- 
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kowski, whose popularity can scarcely be said to 
have been second to that of any other orchestra 
leader through much of his career. Stokowski 
was born in England and did not come to this 
country until he was twenty-three years old. Then 
it was as an organist, not as a conductor, that he 
first established himself in his adopted land. 
America made Stokowski. He was not an “im- 
portation.” No one of our orchestras, looking for 
a conductor of European reputation, brought him 
over. 

We have and treasure, of course, certain con- 
ductors who did make European careers before 
coming to this country. But they are not as 
numerous as may be supposed. In the past many 
have come over, but most of those who came, 
returned, and in some instances, America was a 
conductor breaker. It is to be noted that Thomas’s 
successor in Chicago, Frederick Stock, and Sto- 
kowski’s co-conducter in Philadelphia, Eugene 
Ormandy, did their first real conducting here 
and here they have remained. Hans Kindler, con- 
ductor of the National Symphony, and Nikolai 
Sokoloff, conductor of the Seattle Symphony as 
well as the national director of the Federal Music 
Project, are others who found their first con- 
ducting opportunity right here in America. There 
are, of course, native-born American conductors, 
like Karl Krueger, Ernest Schelling and Werner 
Janssen, to whom have been entrusted the leader- 
ship of important orchestras. But the point em- 
phasized here is that in the case of the foreign- 
born conductor, America really has done much 
more than merely rush after already established 
reputations. 

Even the great fame of Arturo Toscanini as a 
symphonic conductor was largely built in this 
country. He and certain others now leading 
our major orchestras with conspicuous success 
were better known abroad as opera than sym- 
phony leaders. While it is true that the backers 
of America’s orchestras have combed Europe 
for conductors of eminence, it seems equally true 
that we have bestowed equal favor on those con- 
ductors whose reputations have been made prin- 
cipally in the United States. 





The Challenge to Education 
HAT education is at the bottom of all 
progress is a truism amply demonstrated. 

That musical education deepens and widens with 
every year is capable of proof, but nowhere is 
the fact so apparent as at a gathering of educators 
from all over the country, such as that held by 
the Music Teachers National Association in 
Washington recently. Perhaps matters of greatest 
import may not be settled to everyone’s satisfac- 
tion in a large assembly such as this, but there 
is no denying the stimulation that the individual 
receives from contact with his colleagues who are 
working along the same lines, but perhaps with 
different viewpoints, new methods of approach 
and execution. Each individual carries something 
new back to his community and enriches his own 
ground with the fertilization of fresh ideas. Con- 
ventions are valuable for this if for nothing else. 

A heavy responsibility rests upon the educators 
of this country. Not only do they have the tradi- 
tion of democracy to uphold, but in the face of a 
distracted world there is the necessity for re- 
affirming with every day the guidance in tradi- 
tion and experiment which they must pass on 
to future generations. Academism is aided to- 
day by such mechanical means as the radio, new 
scientific investigation, facilities for country- 
wide survey of the vast musical resources of this 
country. It is for the teacher to take what is 
best from these sources, mold them into his own 
line of development, and pass them on with his 
own personal contribution to the youth which so 
eagerly welcomes and which so emphatically 
needs their instruction. Teachers who are willing 
to accept this challenge are truly our greatest 
leaders. 
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Mischa Elman, Mrs. Elman and the Hon. Alfred E. Smith 
Look Over the Schedule for the Tour the Violinist Will Make 


for the Benefit of German Refugees. Mr. Smith Is Chair- 
man of the National Committee Sponsoring the Tour 


Strauss—The celebration of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Konzerthaus in Vienna 
took the form of an orchestral concert conducted by 
Richard Strauss. 

Martinelli—A dinner was given recently at the 
Lotos Club in honor of the twenty-fifth year of 
service of Giovanni Martinelli as a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera. 

Rosenthal—Like taking a busman’s holiday, Moriz 
Rosenthal celebrated his seventy-sixth birthday on 
Dec. 19, by going to hear Josef Hofmann as soloist 
with the New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 


Wood—A fund in honor of the golden jubilee of 
Sir Henry Wood has reached the total of over 7,000 
pounds sterling, or, approximately, $35,000. The 
fund will be used to establish seven hospital beds for 
orchestral musicians. 


Masini—The rush and noise in New York is four 
times worse than that in Chicago according to Gal- 
liano Masini, tenor of the Metropolitan, who is a 
newcomer here this season. Mr. Masini declines to 
go out in the daytime without an escort. 


Easton—Opera in English has a strong advocate 
in Florence Easton, who for many years held the 
record for perfect diction in all languages at the 
Metropolitan. “To say that English is not singable,” 
declared Mme. Easton, “is utterly ridiculous.” 


Dragonette—The guest of honor at the annual 
Christmas party of the Police Athletic League in 
Madison Square Garden was Jessica Dragonette. 
Toys made by policemen and firemen of the city, 
were distributed by the soprano to underprivileged 
children. 


Graham—To become a dancer, according to 
Martha Graham, one must be wholly dedicated to the 
dance. “Never allow any young girl,” said Miss 
Graham, “to think that she will find nothing but 
glamor and glory in such a life. It will take her ten 
years of hard work to train her body and mind.” 

Caniglia—Most singers have pet superstitions. 
That of Maria Caniglia, who sang Desdemona on the 
opening night of the opera season, is that crooked 
nails bring good luck. Just before she made her 
first entrance, she picked up a crooked nail off the 
stage floor and carried it with her during the entire 
performance, after which it was added to her col- 
lection from various other stages. 
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METROPOLITAN PAYS 
VISIT TO HARTFORD 


Opera Company Gives ‘Otello’ 
with Caniglia, Martinelli 
and Tibbett Singing 


Hartrorp, Jan. 5.—Society and mu- 
sic exchanged mutual blessings on Dec. 
6, when the Metropolitan Opera gave 
‘Otello’ as the first of the season’s two 
offerings. 

Despite the fact that ‘Otello’ was the 
Metropolitan curtain-raiser and _ that 
Maria Caniglia had been extensively 
touted, tickets remained in the rack up 
to performance time. Giovanni Marti- 
nelli sang the title role and Lawrence 
Tibbett, Iago. Ettore Panizza conduct- 
ed. Those who went were glad they did, 
for it was a ringing performance, but it 
was those who did not, that posed a 
question for the Bushnell Memorial 
sponsors and for the commentators on 
our musical scene. In the past, the city 
has been something of an easy mark for 
Verdi. This time they turned away 
from some of his best. Reasons ad- 
vanced stressed the financial times and 
the large amount of music offered, but 
there is cause to believe that this so- 
cial-minded city has come to view Ger- 
man opera as more fashionable, and the 
names of its GOtter more glamorous. 
Perhaps the Bushnell Memorial sus- 
pects this, too, as it is understood to be 
scheduling ‘Meistersinger’ next. 

Another extra-mural attraction was 
a performance by Hans Kindler and the 
National Orchestra, in the Bushnell 
Symphonic series, on Dec. 8. 

T. H. PARKER 








HENRY HADLEY HONORED 





Prize Contest Announced at Concert of 
Foundation at American Academy 
The Henry Hadley Foundation, or- 

ganized last April in honor of the late 

Henry Hadley, and which plans an an- 

nual invitation concert of his works, 

gave its first program at the American 

Academy of Arts and Letters on the 


evening of Dec. 20, the composer’s 
birthday. Mrs. William Vanamee, 
president of the foundation announced 


that a prize of $500 would be awarded 
for the best musical work in one of the 
major forms submitted in the year of 
1939. Besides the money award, the 
prize will include publication of the 
work and a performance possibly at 
one of the organization’s concerts. 
Jean Sibelius, honorary president of the 
foundation, sent a cable message from 
Finland, expressing his good wishes 
and his appreciation of Hadley’s ability 
iS a composer. 

The artists taking part in the first 
concert included Martha Atwood, so- 
prano; Joseph Emonts, ’cellist; Philip 
James, organist, and the Roth String 
Ouartet. 





Boulanger to Conduct Memorial Concert 
for Sister in Boston 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Jan. 5.—Nadia 
soulanger, French composer and 
‘acher, will conduct her annual mem- 
rial concert for her sister, Lili Bou- 
inger, at Symphony Hall in Boston 
ext Spring on March 7 instead of in 
‘aris as has long been her custom. 
ili Boulanger was an unusually gifted 
oung pianist-composer who received 
ie first Grand Prix de Rome. She 
ed in 1918, at the age of twenty-four. 
he proceeds of the concert are to es- 
blish a Composers’ Fund in her 
emory. 
The program of old and contemporary 
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music includes four compositions by Lili 
Boulanger, with Walter Piston, Giovan- 
ni Gabrielli and Malipiero each repre- 
sented by one work. The Harvard and 
Radcliffe Glee Club choruses will be 
conducted by G. Wallace Woodworth, 
Mlle. Boulanger will conduct the com- 
positions of Lili Boulanger. Fifty-five 
members of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra will take part in the concert. 
The committee of judges for the fund 
are Nadia Boulanger, Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, Igor Stravinsky, Walter Piston 
and Aaron Copland. 


OPERA COMPANY PLANS 
PHILADELPHIA DEBUT 








New Group to Present ‘Bohéme’ in 
January with Local Forces Partici- 
pating and Levin as Conductor 

PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 5. — C. David 
Hocker, general manager, and Sylvan 
Levin, musical director, of the newly or- 
ganized Philadelphia Opera Company, 
announced recently that the organiza- 
tion’s initial performance will be given 
in the Academy of Music on Jan. 19 
with Puccini’s ‘La Bohéme’. 

In choosing the personnel more than 
260 singers from the Philadelphia area 
were given auditions. 

Those selected include: Selma Aman- 
sky, Mary Dawes, Frances Greer, Eve- 
lyn Martz, Irene Merrick, Emily Mic- 
kunas, Hallie Howland, Kathleen Ows- 
ley, Josephine Perdikis, Catherine Rie- 
ker, Ira Rose, Barbara Thorne, sopra- 
nos; Edith Metroesak, Anne Simon, 
mezzo-sopranos; Velma Caldwell, Alice 
Gutman, Virginia Kendrick, Elsie Mac- 
Farlane, Helen Pfuelb, Mae Reynolds, 
contraltos; Joseph Amato, Albert Can- 
tando, Robert Davis, Paul Desire, Don- 
ald Hultgren, Fritz Krueger, tenors; 
Frank Capelli, Robert Gay, Robert 
Grooters, Thomas Perkins, Blakely Rit- 
ter, Meryl Ruoss, Mackey Swann, How- 
ard Vandenburg, baritones; Winton Ed- 
wards, Albert Given, Howard Haskins, 
Luke E. Matz, Edward Smith, Leonard 
Treash, basses. Two young Philadel- 
phia musicians, Vernon Hammond and 
Joseph Levine, have been appointed as 
assistant conductors. A committee has 
been formed to assist in publicity, pro- 
gram detail, and ticket sales. 

W. E. S 





Trustees of New England Conservatory 
Hold Annual Meeting 

Boston, Jan. 5. — At the annual 
meeting of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, held on Dec. 2 in the 
Carr Memorial Room, the following of- 
ficers were elected for the ensuing year : 
president, Philip R. Allen of Walpole; 
vice-presidents, Philip W. Wrenn of 
Dedham, George W. Brown of Boston, 
and Henry S. Grew of Boston; treas- 
urer, John R. Macomber of Boston; 
director, Wallace Goodrich of Boston; 
secretary, Charles Boyden of Dedham. 
Members elected to the executive com- 
mittee were: Frederick S. Converse of 
Westwood, Robert G. Dodge of Boston, 
H. Wendell Endicott of Boston, Jerome 
D. Greene of Cambridge, Maurice M. 
Osborne of Boston, Edward A. Taft 
of Boston, and R. Amory Thorndike of 
Boston. 





Casa Verdi in Milan Receives Legacy 
from Estate of Regina Pinkert 

Mian, Jan. 1. — The Casa Verdi, 
a home for musicians founded by the 
composer, recently received a legacy 
of three million lire from the estate of 
the singer Regina Pinkert. On her 
death two years ago, Mme. Pinkert left 
her fortune to her husband with the pro- 
vision that at his death it should go to 
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When the Bracale Opera Visited Havana, Pasquale Amato (Upper Left) Was Seen as 
Scarpia, and Other Artists Were Edith Mason (Upper Right) and Mario Valle (Lower 


Left). 


Maria Barrientos Arrived in Havana With Her Son (Lower Right) and Adolfo 


Bracale, the Impresario, Is Seen Third from Right 


At a Teachers Congress 
. the most acceptable sort of music 
to the American public is music com- 
posed and played by Americans.” 
1919 
New Year's Week at Metropolitan 
‘Martha’ with Hempel, Homer, Caruso 
and Didur; ‘Aida’ with Muzio, Homer, 


Crimi, Montesanto and Mardones; 
‘Tosca’ with Farrar, Martinelli, and 
Scotti; ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and 


‘Pagliacci’, the first with Easton, Perini, 
Althouse and Chalmers, the second with 
Muzio, Kingston and De Luca; ‘Manon 
Lescaut’ with Alda, Martinelli, Scotti 
and De Segurola. 
1919 
What Became of It? 
“Community singing serves to main- 
tain im the people, that morale, that 
patriotic and civil interest and desire to 
serve which is essential to the execution 
of the great programs of popular co- 
operation still before us.” 
1919 
They Should Kick About Taxes! 
Next week, after the twenty per-cent 


tax on musical admissions is passed, it 
will be too late to hold indignation meet- 
ings. Hold them now. 
1919 
Fortunate Escape 
Ignace Jan Paderewski, the great pian- 
ist, who has been in Poland conferring 
with political leaders for the purpose of 
forming a representative government, 
was slightly wounded by a fanatic who 
shot at him in his room in a hotel in 
Warsaw. 
1919 
Violinist and Street Namer 
When the city of Pesaro decided to 
name a street in honor of the President 
of the United States, a request was sent 
to the American Embassy at Rome for 
a representative American to be present. 
Albert Spalding, now serving with the 
American aviation forces in Italy, was 
chosen. 
1919 
Winifred Christie to Play in Boston 
Winifred Christie, exponent of the 
Moor Double-Keyboard piano, will ap- 
pear in recital in Jordan Hall, Boston, 
on Jan. 28 





Casa Verdi. She is known in America 
through having sung Elvira to the 
Arturo of Alessandro Bonci at the in- 
auguration of the Manhattan Opera 
House in 1906. 





School Orchestra Plays New Work by 
Aaron Copland 

The symphony orchestra of the High 

School of Music and Art, Alexander Rich- 

ter, conductor, gave on the evening of 

Dec. 16, in the school auditorium, the first 


performance anywhere >f Aaron Copland’s 
‘An Outdoor Overture’ which was es- 
pecially written for and dedicated to the 
school. Mr. Copland’s work eminently 
carried out the intention of the title as the 
scoring was all wrought in a manner sug- 
gestive of sunlight and open air. The- 
orchestra also played a Concerto in 
G Minor by Torelli, Haydn’s ‘Pauken- 
schlag’ Symphony and the Overture to 
Glinka’s ‘Russlan and Ludmila’. The 
choral ensemble, Helen Clarke Moore, con- 
ductor, offered a group of Christmas songs 
and Bach’s Chorale, ‘Wachet Auf’. 
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SEVITZKY CONDUCTS 
«ANEW! COMPOSITIONS 


Tadianapplis :Sysmphany Plays 
Works by Moyzes, Grimm 
and Arthur Shepherd 
INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 5.—The third pair 
of concerts of the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony, Fabien Sevitzky, conductor, on 
Dec. 16-17 presented the following : 


Symphony 


No. S$ ig EB Mimor........ Dvorak 
*‘Janosik’ ; 


sor teun pehes ens odo beees Moyzes 
American Premiere 

CR  Tiid ees csscecsce Ph. E. Bach 

‘Some GE the PRMerte’ sc. ccccccccccus Shepherd 

The familiar Dvorak Symphony, ‘From 
the New World’, was the only work not 
heard here for the first time and the 
four movements were excellently played. 
As for the ‘Janosik’, written by a young 
Czechoslovakian composer, the music 
depicts Janosik’s strange and beautiful 
life in the deep woods, telling of his 
emotions, battles and victories and his 
pranks in song and dance, reminding at 
times of Till Eulenspiegel, but not as 
likeable. 

The Bach Concerto Grosso was care- 
fully worked out in detail with gratify- 
ing results. Of especial interest was the 
‘Song of the Pilgrims’ which Arthur 
Shepherd has scored for mixed chorus, 
tenor solo and orchestra. This was the 
first appearance this season at the sub- 
scribed series of the Symphonic Choir 
of 100 voices which has been rehearsing 
under Elmer A. Steffen, preparing for 
the final rehearsals with the orchestra 
under’ Mr. Sevitzky. The chorus dis- 
tinguished itself by its beautiful tone 
quality, revealing the dignity of the 
poem of the pen of Rupert Brooke. The 
small solo for tenor was sung by Jo- 
seph Lautner. 

First Children’s Concert Given 

On Saturday morning Murat Theatre 
was filled with children who enjoyed the 
program arranged by Mr. Sevitzky for 
the first children’s concert. One of the 
attractive features was the presence of 
Hugo Grimm who came from Cincin- 
nati to hear his ‘Five Pictures for Peter 
and Wendy’, a suite illustrating the story 
of ‘Peter Pan’ by Barrie.. The prelude 
to Humperdinck’s ‘Hansel and Gretel’ 
seems importantat Christmas time and 
never fails to give enjoyment. <A 
charming feature was the showing of 
slides of pictures of famous painters and 
their masterpieces with fitting music by 
Corelli, Grétry, Rameau and Purcell. A 
group of sixteen boys and girls sang 
Wagner’s ‘Children’s Chorus for the 
Birthday of Cosima Wagner’; Foster's 
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‘Beautiful Dreamer’ and Bloch’s ‘Amer- 
ica’. The program was brought to a 
close with Dukas’s ‘The Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice.’ 

The concert given by the Jordan Con- 
servatory on Dec. 20 at the Scottish 
Rite Cathedral included orchestral and 
choral works led by Mr. Sevitzky. The 
orchestra of students had the assistance 
of members of the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony, opening with Philip James’s 
Overture in Olden Style on French 
Noéls’ and followed by Haydn’s Piano 
Concerto in D, Op. 21 with Tommie 
Wright as soloist, who acquitted him- 
self admirably, playing with assurance 
and ease. The Tchaikovsky ‘Nutcracker 
Suite’ was also well played. The cho- 
rus of the conservatory and Butler Uni- 
versity students gave a good account of 
themselves in Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Rus- 
sian Carol’ and as a fine climax sang 
the ‘Hallelujah’ Chorus from Handel’s 
oratorio ‘The Messiah’. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCH MIDT 





BOSTON COLLEGE MUSIC 


University Adds Five to Its Staff of 
Teachers and Lecturers 

Boston, Jan. 5.—Five musicians, in- 
cluding Thompson Stone, conductor of 
the Handel and Haydn Society and 
president of the New England College 
Glee Club Association, have been ap- 
pointed to the teaching staff at Boston 
University’s college of music. 

Dr. Stone will conduct the Boston 
University Men’s Glee Club. Alfredo 
Fondacaro will teach piano. Leonard 5. 
Whalen, organist and choir master of 
the Church of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, will give a course in Gregorian 
Music beginning in the second semester 
of the current year. Ralph I. Schoon- 
maker, supervisor of music in Medford, 
will lecture on school music. Mr. 
Schoonmaker has given courses in the 
summer session of the University and 
this year is conducting a course in in- 
strumental music. Hayden M. Morgan, 
supervisor of music in Newton, ap- 
pointed lecturer in school music, will 
give a course in the Vocal Problems in 
Junior and Senior High Schools, during 
the second semester of the college year. 





Paul Wittgenstein Returns 

Paul Wittgenstein, one-armed pianist, 
who a few years ago performed the 
Ravel and other concertos for the left 
hand alone with many of the leading 
orchestras of America, has returned to 
this country. Among Mr. Wittgenstein’s 
forthcoming appearances will be per- 
formances with the Cleveland Symphony 
on Feb. 2 and 4. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT! 


The Special Issue will be published on February 10, 1939. Last 
year we were unable to fill hundreds of orders for additional 


TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS who send in their orders for additional copies of the 
Special Issue, we will extend the reduced price of 75 cents for one copy and 
This offer is good until February Ist only and all 
orders received after that date must be accompanied by regular remittance. 


PLEASE USE THIS COUPON. 


(The Special Issue may be seut to another name and address if you wish.) 


Send all orders direct to: 
MUSICAL AMERICA, 113 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Guiomar Novaes Sails 
for Holiday in Brazil 


Pianist to Return to America Late in 
January to Resume Tour 
Guiomar Novaes, Brazilian pianist, 
and her busband, Octavio Pinto, Bra- 
zilian architect and composer, sailed on 





Allied News 


Guiomar Novaes, and Her Husband, Octavio 
Pinto 


Dec. 17 on the Argentina to spend the 
holidays at their home in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. 

Mme. Novaes and her husband will 
return to the United States in January, 
leaving Rio de Janeiro by plane on Jan. 
24 and arriving in Miami on Jan. 27. 
Mme. Novaes will then continue to ful- 
fill the engagements of her American 
season, which will extend into the 
spring. 

The pianist opened her American tour 
in October with a recital in Chicago 
and subsequent appearances included 
two as soloist with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony in Carnegie Hall, 
and a recital for the Town Hall Endow- 
ment Fund on Nov. 9. Mme. Novaes 
will begin the second part of her season 
with a recital in Jacksonville, Fla., on 
Jan. 31, continuing with engagements 
throughout the South, Middle West and 
East. 





RECITALS INCREASE 
MEMPHIS ACTIVITIES 





Szigeti Appears on Beethoven Club 
Series—Ted Shawn and Dancers 
Hailed 

Jan. 5.—The 


MEMPHIs, | Beethoven 
Club, sponsors of the annual five con- 
certs of the Civic Music Series, auspi- 
ciously opened with a violin recital by 
Joseph Szigeti with Endre Petri at the 
piano. He played the Beethoven 
‘Kreutzer’ Sonata and the Franck as 
major items with eight shorter works. 

Ted Shawn with his dancers attracted 
a large house for the Zonta Club benefit. 
Other events of the year drew on local 
resources. A piano recital by Myron 
Myers, teacher at the Memphis College 
of Music, showed him to be a performer 
of brilliant technique and musical sensi- 
tivity. Nine-year-old Ethel Joy Brown 
was presented in a violin recital by her 
teacher, Joseph Haber, and revealed 
both good talent and training. 

The interest in organ music in Mem- 
phis, firmly established through the 
playing of Adolph Steuterman of Cal- 
vary Church through many years of re- 
citals, has been further stimulated by 


the coming of Thomas H. Webber, Jr., 
to the Idlewild Presbyterian Church. 
He has begun a series of monthly re- 
citals on the fourth Sundays, alternating 
with Mr. Steuterman’s on second Sun- 
days. 

Through the combined efforts of the 
music department of Southwestern Col- 
lege and the Memphis College of Music, 
both under Burnet C. Tuthill, the 
orchestra of the latter has been in- 
creased from one of strings to an almost 
complete symphonic group. The South- 
western Singers, an a cappella group of 
over fifty voices has made several suc- 
cessful appearances and plans a tour in 
the spring. 


B.C. T. 


ITHACA CHORUSES 
IN HAYDN ‘CREATION’ 


Rebmann Conducts College 
Choir and Orchestra—Weaver 
Leads Sage Chapel Forces 
IrHacA, Jan. 5.—By a strange coin- 

cidence Ithacans heard two first-rate 

performances of Haydn’s ‘Creation’ in a 

week—on Dec. 11 in the First Methodist 

Church by the Ithaca College Chorus 

and Orchestra, conducted by. Victor L. 

F, Rebmann, and on Dec. 18 in Bailey 

Hall of Cornell University by the Sage 

Chapel Choir and the University Or- 

chestra conducted by Paul J. Weaver. 

Ithaca College student soloists were 

Bette Knietsch and Elizabeth Scholl, 

sopranos; Wilmer Moyer and Keamer 

Wetzel, tenors, and Kenneth Baumgart- 

ner and Howard Wellar, basses. Solo- 

ists for the Cornell performance were 

Gertrude Gibson, soprano, and James 

Curtis, tenor, both students at the Juil- 

liard Graduate School, and Thomas 

Tracy, baritone, a Cornell instructor. 

Approximately 200 participated in each 

performance, and both had capacity 

houses. 

Elizabeth Rethberg and Ezio Pinza 
appeared in joint recital at Cornell Uni- 
versity on Dec. 9, with an entertaining 
program compounded of songs and op- 
eratic arias and duets, with a liberal 
quota of encores. Fritz Kitzinger was 
the accompanist. 

On Dec. 4 the Cornell String Sin- 
fonietta, Ronald Ingalls, conductor, 
played in Willard Straight Hall with 
the following program: Locatelli’s 
‘Trauersymphonie’, an ‘Adagio’ by Le- 
keu Elgar’s ‘Serenade’, Op. 20, and 
Bach’s Fourth ‘Brandenburg’ Concerto. 
Soloists in the last-named work were 
Paul Goeffrey Golrud, violinist, and 
Olive Hanford and Dr. Donald C. Ker- 
win, flutists. 

Helen Kwalwasser, eleven-year-old 
Syracuse violinist, created a sensation in 
her recital at Willard Straight Hall on 
Dec. 11. Her program contained such 
works as Vitali’s G Minor ‘Chaconne’, 
Lalo’s ‘Symphonie Espagnole’, and 
Kroll’s ‘Cossack’. She was accompanied 
by her father, Jacob Kwalwasser of Sy- 
racuse University. 

The Christmas tour of the Cornell 
Musical Clubs included performances in 
\lbany, Philadelphia, Wilmington, Har- 
risburg, and Baltimore. The Glee Club 
is directed by Eric Dudley and the In- 
strumental Club by George L. Coleman. 
This year’s show was written by T. 
Nelson Magill. 

Among much good Christmas music 
in Ithaca, mention should be made of 
the carol program of the Ithaca College 
Choir with Bert Rogers Lyon, and the 
concert by the all-male Cayuga Singers 
with George Hathaway. 

J. Murray BaArsour 
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WORCESTER CHORUS 
SINGS ‘THE MESSIAH’ 


Group of 500 and Orchestra Led 
by Howe—Light Opera Club 
Swells Repertoire 


Worcester, Jan. 5.—The Worcester 
Oratorio Society’s annual presentation 
of ‘The Messiah’ at the Auditorium on 
Dec. 28 revealed two novelties: a chorus 
increased to about 500 voices, and an 
orchestra of seventy-five, secured by 
combining members of the Worcester 
Musicians’ Association with the Wor- 
cester Philharmonic group. Walter 
Howe conducted for the second year. 
The soloists included Maxine Stellman, 
Viola Silva, Wesley Copplestone, and 
Gean Greenwell. The standard of the 
evening’s performance was high, and 
the size and enthusiasm of the audience 
befitted the society’s forty-second season. 

The Worcester County Light Opera 
Club, adding to its Gilbert and Sullivan 
repertoire, played ‘The Pirates of Pen- 
zance’ to capacity audiences at Tucker- 
man hall on Dec. 8, 9, and 10. The pro- 
duction was sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club, increasing substantially its fund 
for underprivileged children. F. Wal- 
lace Searle conducted. George R. Knox 
was production manager, Leslie Moore, 
stage director, Edith Woll, costume di- 
rector. Kathleen Roche as Mabel 
carried off highest honors, other capable 
principals including Gene D’Alessandro, 
George Hackett, Frank Bottomley, 
George Robertson, George Linnahan, 
Agnes Rastad, Anna Gardner, Mildred 
Kelly, and Elizabeth Aldrich, supported 
by a chorus of forty and orchestra of 
fifteen. 

Heifetz Is Second Civic Event 

Jascha Heifetz, in the second Civic 
event at the Auditorium on Dec. 8, dis- 
played impeccable technical skill as al- 
ways, and the capacity audience de- 
manded numerous encores. Emanuel 
Bay assisted at the piano. 

Hubert Valentine, fresh-voiced young 
Irish tenor, was heard in Mechanics 
Hall on Nov. 27. The intimate folk- 
elements in his program were appre- 
ciated especially by a good-sized, friendly 
audience. Rudolf Fagerstrom was the 
accompanist. 

Opening the Art Museum series of 
Sunday afternoon concerts, the Roth 
String Quartet gave on Dec. 11 an ex- 
quisitely-played program of works by 
Haydn, Dohnanyi, and Beethoven. 

Jessica Dragonette was heard in re- 
cital in the Fine Arts course at Clark 
University on Dec. 13. The charm of 
her personality made the evening’s pro- 
gram well worth while. Arpad Sandor, 
pianist, assisted. 

The vocal and instrumental clubs of 
Harvard University were featured in a 
concert and dance at Tuckerman Hall 
on Dec. 17, for the benefit of Memorial 
Hospital. 

The music department of the Wér- 
cester Woman’s Club presented a Christ- 
mas musicale in Tuckerman Hall on 
Dec. 21, with the Beaux Arts Trio, and 
Walter Mills, baritone. Tony Sharpe 
was the accompanist. The trio of well- 
matched musicians included Eudice 
Shapiro, violin; Virginia Peterson, 
‘cello; and Edith Schiller, piano. 

Joun F. Kyes 





Leo Podolsky and Michael Wilkomirski 
Heard in Springfield, Ohio 
SPRINGFIELD, Onto, Jan. 5.—Leo 
Podolsky, pianist, and Michael Wilko- 
nirski, violinist, were heard in a joint 
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program in the YMCA Auditorium re- 
cently, presenting works by Franck, 
Saint-Saéns, Reger, Ravel, Rachman- 
inoff and Kortchmareff. 





DALLAS ORCHESTRA 
PLAYS FRENCH LIST 


Singer Leads Music by Franck, 
Berlioz, Dukas and Debussy 
—Youth Concerts Given 


Datias, Jan. 5.—The Dallas Sym- 
phony, under Jacques Singer, gave its 
second performance of the current sea- 
son on Dec. 8, at McFarlin Memorial 
auditorium, before a most enthusiastic 
house. The program opened with the 
Symphony in D Minor of Franck, 
which was given a splendid reading. 
After the intermission, ‘Carneval 
Romain’ by Berlioz, ‘Clair de Lune’ by 
Debussy’ and ‘L’Apprenti Sorcier’ of 
Dukas were presented. So well re- 
ceived was this program of French com- 
positions that the orchestra added sev- 
eral encores, among them the ever- 
popular ‘Blue Danube’ waltz. This pro- 
gram was repeated on Dec. 10, at the 
same auditorium. 

Two children’s concerts were given 
at McFarlin Memorial auditorium on 
Dec. 17, one in the morning and one in 
the afternoon, by the Dallas Symphony. 
The music chosen by the conductor 
proved most popular with the young 
audience, and included the ‘Blue 
Danube’ waltz, ‘Sorcerer’s Apprentice’, 
Dukas; Prelude to act three of ‘Lohen- 
grin’, Wagner; ‘The Worried Drum- 
mer’, Schreiner; ‘Lullaby’, Severn; 
‘Four Miniatures’, White; ‘Ride of the 
Valkyries’, Wagner. 


Students Sing Choruses 


Added interest was given to the pro- 
grams by the singing of the Hallelujah 
Chorus, from Handel’s ‘The Messiah’ 
by a group of 200 students from J. L. 
Long Junior High School, assisted by 
twenty-five students from Woodrow 
Wilson High School, who were trained 
by Lelle Swann. The chorus was con- 
ducted by Mr. Singer. The audience of 
children also sang three Christmas 
carols with the orchestra, ‘The Three 
Kings’, ‘Holy, Holy, Holy’, and ‘Silent 
Night’. MABEL CRANFILL 
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TYPICAL TEXAN TEAMWORK 


The Wichita Falls ‘Chuck Wagon Gang’, Headed by ‘Boss’ H. F. Goble, President of the Civic 
Music Association, and the Guest of Honor, Murl Springsted, Civic Concert Representative 


Wicuita FA.ts, Tex., Jan. 5.—Forty 
business and _ professional men of 
Wichita Falls form the ‘Chuck Wagon 
Gang’, a typically Texan organization. 
Most of these men are also active in 
the local Civic Music Association, and 
when the annual membership week 
campaign was in progress, they devoted 
their energies into making it a success. 
Miss Springsted was invited to be guest 
of honor. 

The membership enrollment was con- 


sanni ne ' t nee 


Opera by Julia Smith to Have Presen- 
tation in Denton, Tex. 

The premiere of the opera ‘Cynthia 
Parker’ by Julia Smith, a former stu- 
dent in composition at the Juilliard 
Graduate School, will be given in Den- 
ton, Tex., early next spring. The book 
of the opera deals with a white girl who 
was taken captive by Comanche Indians. 
Miss Smith is the composer also of sev- 
eral piano concertos, and her ‘Episode’ 
suite was played by the Columbia Sym- 
phony last summer. 





Flagstad Gives Recital in Indianapolis 

INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 5. — Kirsten 
Flagstad, soprano, gave her first local 
recital on Dec. 4, filling English Opera 
House. A program of Lieder by Grieg, 
Strauss, Schubert and Franz, songs by 
Fauré, Mildred Tyson and Edwin Mc- 
Arthur brought superb singing. Then 
Mme. Flagstad sang two excerpts from 
‘Tannhauser’, ‘Dich teure Halle’ and 


siderably increased and the following 
artists were chosen to appear on this 
season’s series: Gladys Swarthout, 
Poldi Mildner, Douglas Beattie, and 
Nathan Milstein. Mr. Goble serves as 
president of the association, Mrs. Ken- 
neth Bebb as secretary, J. T. Harrell 
as treasurer, Mrs. W. C. Hamilton and 
W. B. Hamilton as vice-presidents. This 
was the seventh successful membership 
week conducted by the Wichita Falls 
Civic Music Association. 


Elisabeth's prayer. Edwin McArthur’s 
accompaniments were excellent. 





Carmela Ponselle to Sing in Miami 

Carmela Ponselle, who recently gave 
a concert under the auspices of Totum 
Lodge, Averill Park, N. Y., will sing in 
‘Samson and Delilah’ with Harrison 
Christian, baritone, and Santo Di 
Primo, tenor, with the Miami Sym- 
phony, in February. The three artists 
will appear elsewhere en route to 
Florida. 





SPARTANBURG, S. C., Jan. 5.—Ernst 
Bacon, composer and conductor, was re- 
cently elected head of the School of 
Music at Converse College. Mr. Bacon 
comes to Spartanburg from Hamilton 
College in Clinton, N. Y., where he was 
acting professor of music. In 1932 he 
was a winner of the Pulitzer Prize. 





Brilliant Success of 





remote past, the America which has pers 
in various odd corners of the country. 
tra Hall last night by Frederic Stock a 


as a foundation for polished concert mus 
on a rapt, lyrical quality. Their effect 
enhanced by the simple richness of the 


comments as follows: Admirably read 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


With headlines, the CHICAGO TRIBUNE, Nov. 18, 1938 
(Edward Barry), says: CADMAN TELLS BITS OF HISTORY 
IN NEW SUITE.—Cadman’s America is the America of the 


phony Orchestra, the new string suite reveals itself as another 
successful effort to use the most primitive sort of folk motifs 


The CHICAGO AMERICAN, Nov. 18, 1938 (Herman Devries). 


NEW AMERICAN SUITE FOR STRING ORCHESTRA 
by CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 





Some Press Comments 


isted into the present 
Performed in Orches- 
nd the Chicago Sym- 


ic. The melodies take 

iveness is immensely 

orchestral dress. 
very strange. 


by Stock, superbly 


orchestration, not overdrawn, and yet sufficiently ornamented 
to classify the work as an important contribution to the sym- 


phonic literature of the nation. 


The CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, Nov. 18, 1938 (Eugene Stin- 
son), says: Mr, Cadman has used Indian, Negro and “fiddler” 
parts of a country where his lighter 
music is more familiarly known than that of any American 
composer of equal standing. Where the Italian (Palati) score, 
also heard last night, 
one is as simple and transparent as a glass of water, though 
it is so astutely written that one never misses the wind in- 
struments, and it has some effects that are quite novel and 
It is a bracing work, if a simple one, and it 
will surely always have a refreshing effect. 


music from various 





played by the orchestra, the novelty scored a decisive success. 
A warm reception was accorded the splendid suite. Cadman 
has happily penned the combination in three movements en- 
titled “Indian,” “Negro,” “Old Fiddler,” and in each he has 
embodied the spirit of his subject in appropriate folk dress, 
giving to each local color by means of a well thought out 


GRAND RAPIDS SYMPHONY 


The GRAND RAPIDS PRESS, Nov. 11, 19388: The suite was 


The treatment of the old fiddler tunes was 
ingenious. 


strong and vivid. 
charming and 





Score and parts may be had of Composers’ Press, Steinway Hall, New York City 


is laden with learning, the American 














Hindemith’s Symphonic Dances 
and Gardner Read’s Suite 
Enliven Quiet Period 


Boston, Jan. 5.—Boston has been ex- 
ceptionally quiet, musically, this holi- 
day season. Concert halls have been 
dark, with the exception of Symphony 
Hall, which has housed the regular 
concerts by the Boston Symphony, in- 
cluding the second in the Monday-Tues- 
day series. By exception, the programs 
immediately preceding Dec. 25 fell on 
Thursday evening and Friday after- 
noon, Dec. 22 and 23, and for this brace 
of concerts Dr. Koussevitzky arranged 
the following program: 


Concerto Grosso in D Minor, Op. 6. No. 10 
Handel 
Symphonic Dances ......++++++++++ Hindemith 
(First performances at these concerts) 
Concerto in D, Op. 61, for Violin and 
GUOROBIER 6c.ccccccesecacssanesccocs Beethoven 
Soloist, Jascha Heifetz 


The revivals this year of works by 
Handel are revealing some interesting 
items of little heard music for small 
groups of strings. The orchestra util- 
ized by Dr. Koussevitzky for the Con- 
certo No. 10 was a far cry numerically 
from that for which Handel wrote the 
work yet such was the flexibility of 
performance that even the composer 
himself must have approved, had he 
been present. 

Among musicians in the audience, in- 
terest was about evenly divided between 
the performance of Mr. Heifetz and the 
presentation of the new Hindemith 
work. Mr. Heifetz gave a superb per- 
formance, and while there were occa- 
sional faults of intonation, the breadth 
of interpretation which he brought to 
the familiar measures of Beethoven and 
the beauty and suavity of tone which he 
evoked amply recompensed the listener. 
Mr. Heifetz received an ovation. 

Work Planned as a Ballet 


The Hindemith work was originally 
intended as a ballet, but was finally 
completed as a piece of purely sym- 
phonic writing. There is, however, a 
lingering of the composer’s original 
ideas for depicting definite dance por- 
traits which stimulate the listener’s im- 
agination. The work is in four parts 
. . . Langsam—Ma§assig bewegte ganz 
Takte, Lebhaft, Sehr Langsam and 
Massig bewegt, mit Kraft. These Sym- 
phonic Dances betray the familiar Hin- 
demith characteristics. The movements 
have spontaneity. The least interesting 
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Gardner Read 


measures are those in which the com- 
poser lags in the invention of arresting 
thematic material and seems unable to 
cover the lack with sufficiently piquant 
orchestration. This does not at all mean 
that the work is dull; quite the con- 
trary, yet one listener wished that the 
entire work might be maintained upon 
the same level as its finest measures. 
Needless to say, the performance was 
excellent. 

A first performance at these concerts 
of Gardner Read’s Suite for String Or- 
chestra was a feature of the eleventh 
brace of Friday-Saturday programs 
immediately after the holiday. The pro- 
gram: 


Suite for String Orchestra, Op. 33a 
Gardner Read 
(First performances at these concerts) 
Concerto in D Minor, Op. 15, for Piano 
SIRI 64. c.00cessvcccsavissess Brahms 
Rudolf Serkin, soloist 
Symphony No. 4, in F Minor....Tchaikovsky 


The most striking aspect of this pro- 
gram was the performance of the 
Brahms Concerto by Mr. Serkin. His 
performance confirmed our earlier im- 
pression of him. The Brahms Concerto, 
as most people know, is a heroic piece, 
but it is too often treated as such to the 
exclusion of other and equally impor- 
tant qualities. Mr. Serkin is one of 
the best grounded pianists we have wel- 
comed here in a long time. His un- 
erring rhythmic sense, plus an unusu- 
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ally discerning insight made for a per- 
formance which will remain one of the 
high lights of the present season. 


Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Superbly Played 

Dr. Koussevitzky’s reading of Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fourth Symphony at this con- 
cert appeared to be an occasion for re- 
joicing. Granted that it frequently be- 
comes melodramatic, there is neverthe- 
less an eloquence about it which should 
be heard in a detached frame of mind. 
If the listener can acquire that, he is 
likely to come to the fullest enjoyment 
of the work. Certainly Dr. Koussevit- 
zky spared no effort to make the per- 
formance under discussion a noteworthy 
one. 

Gardner Read’s Suite was first writ- 
ten as a string quartet. According to 
a program note, “the composer has re- 
tained the identical notation of the quar- 
tet, adding the basses in occasional re- 
inforcement of the ’cellos.” It must be 
admitted that the work has merit. It re- 
veals a certain facility in writing, but 
it contains too little of actual meat. 
Mr. Read’s musical ideas are not en- 
tirely original, unfortunately, and his 
humor is at present a bit forced and 
heavy footed. Dr. Koussevitzky appar- 
ently gave the score all that he and his 
orchestra could summon by way of per- 
formance, but even that combined artis- 
try was insufficient to make the work 
anything more than a well written 
exercise such as might be turned in by 
almost any student in composition. 

The second program of the Monday- 
Tuesday series of concerts by the or- 
chestra brought Anja Ignatius as 
violin soloist in the Sibelius Concerto 
in D Minor, Op. 47. Other items on the 
program were Hindemith’s Symphonic 
Dances and Beethoven’s Symphony No. 
5. Miss Ignatius made her American 
debut at this concert and showed herself 
a violinist of excellent calibre. She has 
good technique and sufficient musicality 
to allow her considerable freedom in in- 
terpretation. She was well received at 
the close of her performance. 

Grace May STUTSMAN 





NEWARK HAILS CONCERTS 





Flagstad Appears in Recital—Toscanini 
Concert Earns $2,000 


NEWARK, Jan. 5.—Kirsten Flagstad 
in a song recital brought an audience of 
3,500 to the Mosque Theatre recently. 
Schubert, Strauss, Grieg and Wagner 
were the major figures in a well chosen 
program. Edwin McArthur, playing 
entirely from memory, contributed sen- 
sitive accompaniments. 

The Griffith Music Foundation stated 
that the Toscanini-NBC Symphony con- 
cert given here in the middle of De- 
cember earned a net sum of $2,000 for 
the Essex County Conference of Catho- 
lics, Jews, and Protestants. The con- 
cert, which drew a record audience of 
4,000, was this orchestra’s first outside 
of New York. P. G. 





‘Intimate Dinner Concerts’ to Be Pre- 
sented at Waldorf 


Under the baton of Macklin Marrow, 
young American conductor, the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Ensemble, com- 
posed of thirty members of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Orches- 
tra, will give a series of three informal 
‘Intimate Dinner Concerts’ in the Em- 
pire room of the Waldorf Astoria. The 
first of the series, scheduled for Sunday 
evening Jan. 15, will have Benny Good- 
man as guest soloist in Mozart’s Clarinet 
Concerto. The remaining two concerts 
will be held on the third Sundays of 
February and March. 


RUSSIAN PROGRAM 
GIVEN IN SEATTLE 


Sokoloff Conducts Symphony in 
Rachmaninoff’s Second— 
Orchestra Men Soloists 


SEATTLE, Jan. 5.—The third subscrip- 
tion concert of the Seattle Symphony 
Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor, brought an 
all Russian program, including the 
Rachmaninoff Symphony No. 2 as its 
most important offering. The conductor 
brought out a variety of orchestral 
effects and contrasts and the response of 
the men was highly gratifying. The 
‘Polovetsian Dances’ from ‘Prince Igor’ 
of Borodine were played with gay 
spirit. The prelude to Mussorgsky’s 
‘Khovantschina’ and ‘Sailor’s Dance’ 
from Gliére’s ‘The Red Poppy’ were 
presented to a Seattle audience for the 
first time. The opening work was the 
ever-delightful Overture to ‘Russlan and 
Ludmilla’ by Glinka. Generous applause 
and crowded houses testify to the in- 
creasing popularity of the orchestra 
under the leadership of Dr. Sokoloff. 

Orchestra, conductor and audience 
were in a holiday mood for the following 
concert on Dec. 19. _The best playing 
of the evening was in the Symphony in 
D Minor of Franck. Dr. Sokoloff gave 
it a skillful and poetic reading and the 
orchestra an excellent performance. Two 
members of the orchestra were presented 
in solo roles, Whitney Tustin played 
the lovely Concertino for oboe by Guil- 
haud, and Theodore Anderson, concert- 
master, the Introduction and Rondo 
Capriccioso, by Saint-Saéns. Both 
were given well deserved and enthusi- 
astic applause. An unusually merry tone 
was given to the evening by the hum- 
orous ‘Gulliver’ Suite by Edgar Still- 
man Kelly, which aroused the audience 
to audible laughter, especially the third 
movement, ‘The Approach of the Lilli- 
putians and Capture of Gulliver’. 
Effective interpretation of Sibelius’s 
‘Finlandia’ concluded the program. 

Two concerts for students of the 
Junior and Senior High Schools were 
played on Nov. 29 and Dec. 13 respec- 
tively. Hundreds of letters of apprecia- 
tion from the children were received by 
Dr. Sokoloff after each concert. 

Dr. Sokoloff gave his first full-length 
lecture since accepting the post of con- 
ductor, on Dec. 16 at the Cornish 
Theatre. His talk, ‘Musical Horizons 
in America Today’ was broadcast over 
a nationwide hook-up. 

Nan D. Bronson 
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C O N C EK; R - ~ - Joint Recitalists and Vocal Ensembles Vary Fare 


(Continued from page 14) 


In the solemn introduction, in the tenuous 
passages of several of the variations and 
in the superb fugal section, the finish of 
the trio’s playing and the blending of the 
piano with the strings was wholly ad- 
mirable. 

In the Brahms Trio, Op. 8, the nobility 
with which Messrs. Friedberg, Karpilow- 
sky and Salmond voiced the adagio was a 
memorable bit of interpretation. Mr. 
Friedberg’s playing of the piano part was 
a model of artistic restraint, with the 
broad melody of the opening beautifully 
phrased and the later passage work prop- 
erly made subservient to the melodic 
statements of the strings. There were one 
or two places where the trio did not main- 
tain its usual impeccable technical clarity, 
but they were of no moment. After a vir- 
tuosic performance of the excellent Hal- 
vorsen variations based on a Handel pas- 
sacaglia, by Mr. Karpilowsky and Mr. 
Salmond, the evening came to a perfect 
close with Schubert's ‘Forellen’ Quintet, 
played with exquisite taste and imagina- 
tion. The audience was properly enthusi- 
astic; music like this is not heard every 
lay S. 


Scholz Brothers Play Bach’s 
‘Art of the Fugue’ 


Music lovers and students gathered at 
the Town Hall on the evening of Jan. 2 
to open the new year by hearing Heinz and 
Robert Scholz play Bach’s ‘Art of the Fu- 
gue’ in an arrangement for two pianos 
made by Erich Schwebsch. This master- 
piece of musical structure and above all, of 
musical imagination, is by no means as 
formidable as some commentators have 
made it seem. Repeated hearings make it 
as accessible to all kinds of listeners as the 
late Beethoven Quartets, which have at 
last become a part of the standard lay- 
man’s repertoire. It should be played, as 
other music is played, with the fullest 
amount of expressiveness and contrast. Its 
towering climaxes and harmonic subtleties 
make it one of the most thrilling of all mu- 
sical experiences. 

The Scholz brothers gave a reverential, 
clearly-stranded performance of the work, 
but they were too restrained in their ap- 
proach toit. Both their deliberate tempi and 
their sparing use of dynamic contrasts made 
the fugues seem much longer than they are 
in more imaginative and bolder interpreta- 
tions; and they took the chorale prelude 
‘Vor Deinem Thron’ which was added 
after the incomplete nineteenth fugue at a 
tempo which led to slumber rather than 
elevation of spirit. Played with variety of 
touch and nuance and freedom of style, 
‘The Art of Fugue’ should become a stand- 
ard concert work both in the piano and or- 
chestral versions. Dr. Schwebsch prefaced 
the performance with explanatory remarks 
which would have been more effective in 
the form of printed program notes. Those 
of the audience who had penetrated the 
somewhat forbidding aura of the work were 
leeply mo 


Fisk Jubilee Singers Give Recital 


A program mostly of spirituals, in sim- 
ple and appropriate arrangements, was of- 
fered by the Fisk Jubilee Singers in the 
Town Hall on the evening of Dec. 20. The 
group comprised six men and one woman 
with Lydia Mason playing occasional ac- 
ompaniments. The principal merit of 
heir singing was its directness, each 
spiritual being sung as it might well be 
at home or at a religious gathering, with- 
ut the touches of theatre which are so 
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Heinz and Robert Scholz 


often added to this music in performance. 

The program included ‘Steal Away’, ‘On 
My Journey’, ‘Lord, I Can’t Turn Back’, 
‘Climbing Up the Mountain’, ‘The Old 
Ark’, ‘Star in the East’, ‘Po’ Lil’ Jesus’, 
‘New Born Again’, ‘Go Tell It on the 
Mountain’, ‘He’s a Battle Ax’, ‘Chilly 
Waters’, ‘Goin’ to Lay My Pillow Low’, 
‘Look Away’, ‘John the Revelator’, ‘He's 
Got the World in His Hand’, ‘Deep River’, 
‘I Want Two Wings’ and ‘My Soul Is a 
Witness’ and Gilbert’s ‘L’heure exquise’, 
the Forsythe-Kraft ‘Lord’s Prayer’ and 
Kern’s ‘Old Man River’. 

Interesting program notes explained the 
conditions out of which several of the 
spirituals grew. One of them, ‘He’s a 
Battle Axe’, was noted at a Baptist camp 
meeting in North Carolina in 1937 where 
200 people marched around the church 
singing “He’s a battle axe in time of 
trouble and a shelter in the time of storm.” 


Neikrug and Bogin Give Joint Recital 


Sponsored by the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Young Musicians, George 
Neikrug, ’cellist, and Harold Bogin, pian- 
ist, gave a joint recital in the Town Hall 
on the evening of Dec. 23. Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op. 5, No. 2, and Brahm’s Sonata 
in E Minor, Op. 38, were played in the 
first half of the program; after intermis- 
sion a Sonata by Dante Fiorillo, New 
York composer, received its premiere, and 
the evening closed with the Shostakovitch 
Sonata. 

In their interpretations of these exacting 
works, both artists revealed many musi- 
cianly qualities. Mr. Bogin’s tone was 
praiseworthy and he devoted much atten- 
tion to detail of phrasing, playing with an 
earnest consideration for the content of the 
music. Mr. Bogin also revealed an apti- 
tude for ensemble playing, displaying a 
wide dynamic range and an admirable con- 
trol. He further evinced a technical mas- 
tery that permitted his talents as an inter- 
preter to range unhindered. A good-sized 
audience received the new artists cor- 
dially. 


Aurelio Giorni Memorial Concert 


A concert of works by the late Aurelio 
Giorni, who died on Sept. 23, was given in 
the Town Hall on the afternoon of Dec. 26. 
Those taking part included Georges Bar- 
rére, flute; Elly Bontempo, piano; Horace 
Britt, cello; Eugene Kuzmiak, piano; Max 
Hollander, violin; Sterling Hunkins, 
’cello; Gustave Langenus, clarinet; Rachel 
Morton, soprano; Jerome Rappaport, pi- 
ano, and Jascha Schwartzman, ’cello. 

The program was opened by Miss Bon- 
tempo and Mr. Langenus with a Sonata 
in A. This was followed by two songs, 
‘The Lake of Innisfree’, and ‘Awakening’ 
sung by Mme. Morton with Robert Bates 


at the piano. A Lento from a Sonata in 
G for ’Cello and Piano, and two pieces, 
Arioso and Minuet, were played by Mrs. 
Schwartzman and Miss Bontempo. After 
the intermission, an Intermezzo for Flute, 
Cello and Piano was played by Messrs. 
Barrére, Britt and Rappaport, and a Trio 
in C, by Messrs. Hollander, Hunkins and 
Kuzmiak. D. 


Maas and Dubois Give Fourth in 
Sonata Series 


The Belgian musicians Marcel Maas and 
Alfred Dubois, pianist and violinist, re- 
spectively, gave the fourth in their series 
of five sonata recitals in the Town Hall on 
the evening of Dec. 28. Their program 
upon this occasion began with Mozart’s 
Sonata in A (K. 526), followed by Darius 
Milhaud’s Second Sonata. After intermis- 
sion Brahm’s Sonata in A, Op. 100, was 
performed, and Beethoven’s Sonata in F, 
Op. 24, completed the list. 

The two artists again revealed able tech- 
nical abilities and musicianship of a sub- 
stantial order in their interpretations. Each 
of the works upon their program was 
played with a discriminating regard for 
the widely varied differences in style and 
an audience of good size warmly received 
their carefully considered performances. 


Downtown Glee Club Gives Holiday 


Program 
The Downtown Glee Club, Channing 
Lefebvre, conductor, gave its annual 


Christmas concert in Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of Dec. 21, delighting a large audi- 
ence with some excellent singing as well 
as with Haydn’s ‘Kindersymphonie’ in C, 
played by the choir of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, who assisted in carols. 
The program included a wide selection of 
carols from various countries as well as 
choral arrangements of songs by Handel, 
Massenet, Franck and others. The boys 
played the Haydn Symphonie with zest but 
the group required more violins to carry 
the melodic part of the work. Stuart Ross 
acted as accompanist, and Harold Friedell 
was at the organ. 


Yoichi Hiraoka Gives Xylophone 
Concert 

Yoichi Hiraoka, xylophonist, displayed 
unusual technical facility on his instrument 
at a concert in the Town Hall on the even- 
ing of Dec. 19. This was his third annual 
appearance. Many of the numbers were 
accompanied at the piano by Vladimir 
Brenner, and a Bach suite, by the Phil- 
Sym String Quartet. The program also 
included transcriptions of an air from 
Gluck’s ‘Orfeo’, parts of LeClair’s Sonata 
in D, and works by Mozart, Monti, Saint- 
Saéns and Schubert. Not the least inter- 
esting was a traditional Japanese tune, 
‘Sakura-Sakura’. The audience was large 
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and obviously 


interested throughout the 
concert. D. 


FREDERICK KOEHLER, tenor. HusertT 
LIVERMAN, pianist. Harold Wark, accom- 
panist. Barbizon-Plaza, Dec. 8, evening. 
Arias from ‘Samson’, ‘Semele’, ‘Don Gio- 
vanni’ and ‘The Messiah’ and songs in Eng- 
lish. Piano works by Mozart, Brahms, 
Liszt and others. 


Victoria DIKE, soprano. Harry WILson, 
pianist. Corrinne Homer, accompanist. 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, Dec. 5, 
evening. Arias from Tchaikovsky’s ‘Joan 
of Arc’ and Thomas’s ‘Mignon’, songs by 
Russian composers, also Grieg, Reichart 
and Hageman. Piano works by Chopin, 
List and Mr. Wilson. 


WPA Presents Double Operatic Bill 


A double operatic bill consisting of 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and Ernst Toch’s 
‘The Princess on the Pea’ was given by 
the Federal Opera Company and the Fed- 
eral Opera Orchestra in the Federal The- 
atre on the evening of Dec. 15. The first 
work was conducted by Eugene Plotnikoff 
and the second by Fritz Mahler. The sing- 
ers in the Mascagni opera were Rose Aker- 


sten, who sang Santuzza; William T. 
Mitchell, Turridu; Rocco Pandiscio as 
Alfio, and Sylvia Breschini and Sonio 


Rosovo as Lola and Mamma Lucia, respec- 
tively. The cast of the Toch opera, the 
translation of which was by Marion Far- 
quhar, included Isobel AJlen-Greims as 
the Princess; Margaret Stevenson as the 
Queen; Verda Carega as the Nurse; Wells 
Clary as the King; Guy Nankivel as the 
Minister and William Kurz as the Chan- 
cellor. Irving Hopkins acted as Narrator 
for both operas and Bert Angelus had 
charge of the staging. 





Tuthill Ontario School Gives 
Christmas Concert 

The Tuthill School for Oratorio, 
James A. Brown Tuthill, director, gave 
its annual Christmas concert at the 
Wurlitzer Auditorium on Dec. 14. The 
choral group gave a performance of the 
‘Christmas Oratorio’ by Saint-Saéns 
and “The Holy Child’ by Parker. 
Soloists were Augustine Jacquillard 
and Adele Kaplan, sopranos; Mary 
Boyd, contralto; Richard Hanover, 
tenor, and Russell O’Brien, baritone. 
Alice Wightman was the accompanist. 





Winifred Cecil Heard in Europe 

Winifred Cecil, American soprano, is 
singing at the San Carlo Opera in 
Naples under the name of Maria Cecil. 
She will remain there until Feb. 16, 
when she will go to La Scala in Milan, 
and afterward to the Regio in Turin to 
sing until June 29. 
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Violinist Plays Two Concertos 
with Sympathy Under Stock 
—Schelling Visit Hailed 


Cuicaco, Jan. 5.—Excitement over 
the appearance of Robert Virovai, 
eighteen-year-old Hungarian violinist, 
who has proved the musical “find” of 
the season, was generated first by his 
playing of the Mendelssohn Concerto 
with the Chicago Symphony at the mat- 
inee on Tuesday, Dec. 27, and was sus- 
tained at a high pitch by his subsequent 
dealing with the Vieuxtemps D Minor 
concerto at the twin concerts on Dec. 
29 and 30. The program: 


‘Pinocchio, A Merry Overture’.......... Toch 
‘The Flute of Sans Souci’.............. Graener 
Symphony No. 2 in B Fiat, Op. 57...... D’ Indy 
Concerto for Violin No. 4 in D Minor, 

DE weseebanrsencknedsavetstenge Vieuxtemps 


For his three performances there were 
three crowded houses, each of which 
indulged in an unrestrained demonstra- 
tion that would have completely de- 
stroyed the modesty of a lesser artist, but 
in this case only set off the serious in- 
tegrity of Mr. Virovai’s attitude, the 
serenity with which he regards the 
phenomenon of his own playing and the 
unspoiled character of his bearing and 
behavior in public. 

Wins Tumultuous Ovation 

As the Vieuxtemps showed, a sense of 
the whole is merely a single, but an im- 
portant item in the collection of extra- 
ordinary sensibilities he possesses, giv- 
ing him room for the sweeping, the ten- 
der, the piquant, all projected through 
an exquisitely shaded tone in which 
color plays as prominent part as the 
results of his keen alertness to form and 
proportion. After the tumultuous ova- 
tion that followed the Scherzo, Dr. 
Stock, who had led the orchestra so 
flawlessly in the accompaniment, 
brushed aside the no-encore rule to al- 
low the repetition of the movement, 
which was: eagerly received by the 
crowd, brimming with holiday spirit 
and with the exhilarating effect of 
superlative violin playing. 

At the head of the evening was 
Toch’s ‘Pinocchio’ Overture, pleasantly 
dispatched by the orchestra, which also 
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CHICAGO IS EXCITED AT VIROVAI DEBUT 





Robert Virovai 


presented a very smooth performance 
(the first in Chicago) of Graener’s 
suite, ‘The Flute of Sans Souci’. The 
d’Indy symphony was extremely well 
delineated by Dr. Stock, who conducted 
with clarity and great force. 

As Mr. Virovai’s reputation had pre- 
ceded him to town, the house was sold 
out for his Chicago debut at the Tues- 
day matinee on Dec. 27, when he had 
the excellent collaboration of the orches- 
tra under Dr. Stock in the Mendelssohn 
concert. The afternoon’s program: 


‘Rondo Infinito’, Op. 42.......... . .Sinding 

Symphony in D Mimor............+.0++. Franck 

Concerto for Violin in E Minor, Op. 64 
Mendelssohn 


Mr. Virovai’s handling of the con- 
certo was mature in every respect and 
as such demanded comparison with the 
best work of his fellow violinists now 
before the public. He surveys the Men- 
delssohn from a point which permits 
him a vision of it that is sympathetic 
and full, and in which reverence does 
not prevent the revivifying action of 
inquiry. He freshened his material, re- 
creating it with that indescribable power 
that is the instrument of only the com- 
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pletest artists and that caused the 
thrice-familiar work to arise anew. 

Dr. Stock’s conducting of the Franck 
symphony served once more to show 
how he contrives to deepen its appeal 
on every reading. 

Visitor’s Music Performed 

The arrival of Ernest Schelling, 
postponed from earlier im the season 
finally occurred at the Thursday-Friday 


concerts on Dec. 22 and 23. The pro- 
gram: 
‘Pastorale’, from ‘Christmas Oratorio’ Bact 
‘Dance of the Angels’, from “The New 
ae : W olf- Ferrari 
Symphony No. 2 in C Schuman 
‘Fantastic Suite’ Schelime 
‘Suite Variée’ Schelime 


(The composer conducting ) 

Mr. Schelling, of course, was the 
soloist in his own ‘Fantastic Suite’ for 
piano and orchestra, handling his por- 
tion of the arrangement with the poise 
and quiet ease that are such marked 
features of his personality and that 
shape the character of his playing 
With Mr. Stock in charge of the ac- 
companiment, which was a little ragge¢ 
in places but only occasionally, the com- 
bination was the same as had first 
brought the score to Chicago im 1909 

After the intermission, Mr. Schelling 
relieved Dr. Stock of the baton to con- 
duct the ‘Suite Variée’ in the re-writ- 
ten version that absorbs the piano part 
into the orchestration and which, almost 
thirty years distant from the “Famtastic 
Suite’, retains the charm and facility of 
the earlier piece spread through a num- 
ber of differing impressionist mimia 
tures. 

Dr. Stock’s salute to the season was 
contained in the two works with whncl 
his program opened. The Bach “Pas 
torale’ was beautifully performed, witt 
its grave line slowly drawn by the con- 
ductor. Gravity continued im _ the 
‘Dance of the Angels’, tempered by the 
prominence of the harp. In additim 
there was the Schumann Second Sy 
phony, in which Dr. Stock managed 1 
interest the audience in spite 
vading benevolence of its expression and 
the discomfort the music seems to suffer 
whenever it verges on a broader scale 
The orchestra’s tm 


able. 


ot the per 


resp mse was 





MILWAUKEE WELCOMES 
CHICAGO CITY OPERA 


Company Gives ‘Die Meistersinger 
—Susanne Fisher and Clifford 
Menz Offer Joint Recital 
MILWAUKEE, Jan. 5.—Before 
large and gala audience the Chicag 
City Opera company presented Wag- 
ner’s ‘Die Meistersinger’ at the Andi- 
torium. A feature of the opera was 
the singing as Sachs, by Joel Berghund, 
Swedish baritone. His voice is of bean- 
tiful texture, with more than adequate 
range and power. The Eva was sung 
by Maria Reining, René Maison was 


Walter, Adolph Vogel, Beckmesser 
Henry Weber was an mspired com- 
ductor. Margaret Rice was the loca 
manager. 


A novel and delightful program was 
given the audience of the Civic Concert 
Association on Nov. 23, when Susamme 
Fisher, soprano, and Clifford Mem 
tenor, with Stuart Swart at the pian 
appeared in a costume recital Miss 
Fisher and Mr. Menz sang and enacted 
the ‘Saint Sulpice’ Scene from “Manon 
by Massenet, a scene from “The Bar 
tered Bride’ by Smetana and the love 
duet from ‘Madam Butterfly’ by Pauc- 
cini, all in gorgeous costumes and with 
a hint of scenery 

The Chamber Music series presented 
at its second concert the New York 
Musical Art Quartet on Nov. 7 at the 


Laytom Art Gallery. The Society of 
Musical Arts presented im a recital 
debott Betty Hemnlick, soprano, and the 
Apollo Strmge Quartet. The Dresden 
Bors” Chom was heard here for the 
secomd time ait the Auditorium on Nov. 
7 folpin Mamersbereger conducted. 





The Lyric Male Chorus, Herman F. 
Smut, comdinctor, agaim started their 


seasom with Nimo Martini as guest solo- 
agaim the enthusiasm of the 
large gum dremce rose above ordinary con- 
cert on ih. The Dom Cossacks under the 


mit, amd 


amspaces of The Ariom Musical Club 
ruve two comeerts at the Pabst Theatre 
1 Ou tft houses. 


A. R. R. 
PIANO SCHOOL PLANNED 





Mertz Resenthal and Wife Will Super- 
vise Curriculum and Hold 


Master Classes 
Plams for a “School of Higher Pian- 
stac Wirthoositty” im New York to carry 


m tthe tradiitioms of the conservatories 

Germamy amd Austria, are nearing 
com slction xccording to Hedwig Kan- 
or-Rosentinal, formerly professor of 
the master piamo class at the Vienna 
Comserwattorw of Music. Mrs. Rosen- 
thal came tt this country recently to 
participate im the Golden Jubilee cele- 
bratiom for ber husband Moriz Rosen- 


She was 2 pupil of Leschetizky, and 
music critic for the 
fewt and is known 
Umitted| States as the discoverer 


jor may years 





amd teacher of several young virtuosi, 
momg tine Poldi Mildmer, Goldsand, 
Rosa Limds amd Ruth Hilde Somer, 
who made ber New York debut on 
Dec. 3 Mir. amd Mrs. Rosenthal will 
mtly supervise the curriculum and 
both wo] give private mstruction, as 
well as comdmectimg master piano classes. 
Mr. Rosenthal’s teachimg schedule will 
© SD atramged as mot to conflict with 
his commune Goldem Tour of the country 
a cnomeert plans 
Semeti Plays im Omaha 

wame fam 5—The Tuesday 
Musacal Cho packed Central High 
School Amditormm om Dec. Il when 
sepin Samweti was heard, with Endre 
Pettra att the picum 4 superlative per- 
eT OTLB — the Cesar Frank Sonata 
vas givem by the two artists, and Mr 
Szigeti made a deep impression in the 
me amd taxime Chaconne of Bach. The 


nd a group of modern 
uno Compositnoms transcribed for violin 
tisfving program 


E. L. W. 
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DETROIT SYMPHONY 
OFFERS NOVELTIES 


Bloch Episodes and Roussel’s 
‘Banquet of the Spider’ 
Given—ElImore Plays 


Derroit, Jan. 5—The Detroit Sym- 
phony, under the baton of Franco 
Ghione, played several novelties at its 
concert on Dec. 15, including ‘Four 
Episodes’ for chamber orchestra by 
Ernest Bloch and a work by Albert 
Roussel, ‘The Banquet of the Spider’. 
[he Bloch music gave the orchestra 
ample opportunity to reveal the qualities 
of its string choirs. Familiar composi- 
tions figuring upon the same program 
were Dvorak’s ‘New World’ Symphony, 
infused with new life, and Wagner’s 
‘Siegfried Idyll’. 

Kolar Returns After Illness 

On Dec. 22 Victor Kolar led his first 
Thursday night concert after a lengthy 
illness. Robert Elmore, organist, was 
soloist, and was heard, together with 
the orchestra, in Saint-Saéns’s Sym- 
phony No. 3 in C Minor, and in two 
encores which were demanded by a 
large audience, Pietro Yon’s First Con- 
cert Study, and an impressive per- 
formance of Bach’s gigantic Toccata 
and Fugue in D Minor. The second 
half of the program belonged to Mr. 
Kolar and the orchestra in a grandiose 
performance of Strauss’s ‘Don Quixote’, 
with Georges Miquelle, ‘cellist, and 
Florian Wittman, violist, as assisting 
artists. Their readings were expert. 
Handel’s ‘Water Music’ was placed 
upon the program by popular request. 
The concert was repeated on Dec. 23. 

The Detroit Civic Orchestra gave its 
monthly concert at Cass Technical High 
School on Dec. 20, playing Harris’s 
Overture ‘When Johnny Comes March- 
ing Home’, Shostakovich’s ‘May Day’ 
Symphony, employing a chorus, The 
Liberty Singing Society, and a group 
of songs by Schaefer. The only familiar 
work upon the program was Liszt’s 
‘Totentanz’, in which the technical 
wizardry of Edward Bredshall was in 
evidence. Valter Poole conducted. 

RutH BROTMAN 


William O’Toole Lectures on Creative 
Piano Method 


William O’Toole, composer, teacher 
and lecturer, recently gave a series of 
talks on his creative piano method. On 
Nov. 21 he addressed the Piano Teach- 
ers’ Society of Boston, Mass., in Stein- 
ert Hall. On Jan. 10 he will speak be- 
fore the Ohio Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation in Columbus, and on March 15 
at Presser Hall before the Philadelphia 
Music Teachers’ Forum. 





Katherine Meisle to Make Tour Across 
Country 

Kathryn Meisle, contralto of the 
Metropolitan Opera will tour for six 
weeks after New Year’s. 

On Jan. 12 she will give a concert in 
Toronto. From Washington, D. C., she 
goes to Charleston, Port Arthur and 
five cities of California. Later she will 
sing in Long View, Wash., and Vic- 
toria, British Colombia. Her accom 
panist will be Frederick Bristol. 





Wilbur Evans, Baritone, Makes Concert 
Tour 

Wilbur Evans, baritone, recently 

ade a concert tour through the Prov- 

nce of Quebec, Maine, Pennsylvania, 
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New York, North and South Dakota 
and Minnesota. In his recitals this 
year he has included three songs from 
‘Porgy and Bess’ arranged especially for 
him by Harvey Enders. Mr. Evans re- 
turned to New York just before the 
Christmas holidays. 





OAKLAND CHORUSES 
AID HOLIDAY LISTS 


Orpheus, Morning Choral and 
Pacific Philharmonic Give 
Christmas Programs 


OAKLAND, CALiF., Jan. 5.—The Oak- 
land Orpheus, male chorus, opened its 
forty-fifth season with the annual 
Christmas concert, in Oakland Audi- 
torium, with Mynard Jones conducting. 
Yasha Davidoff, bass, was soloist and 
Mildred Randolph, accompanist.: Of 
local interest was Randall Thompson’s 
‘Tarantella’ commissioned by the Yale 
Glee Club and heard here for the first 
time. Dressed in modern harmony, it 
nevertheless follows the nostalgiac 
flavor of Hilaire Belloc’s poem ‘Do you 
remember an Inn, Miranda?’ and re- 
ceived warm praise. Mr. Jones leads 
his chorus with vitality and precision. 

The Wednesday Morning Choral 
Club sang its annual Christmas program 
in the same Auditorium under G. Rob- 
erts Lunger. Henry Shefoff, baritone, 
was soloist, Edwin McDonnell, accom- 
panying. 


Unruh Conducts ‘Messiah’ 


David Unruh conducted MHandel’s 
‘The Messiah’ in Civic Auditorium with 
the Pacific Philharmonic Chorus aug- 
mented by the San Jose Municipal 
Chorus, with Verna Osborne, soprano; 
Maurine Thompson, contralto; Ray- 
mond Marlowe, tenor, and Stephen Ke- 
maylan, as the quartet; Caroline Unruh 
was at the piano and Marjorie Summers 
at the organ. The chorus sang with 
clean attack and goodly volume. 

Argentinita and her Spanish en- 
semble, Antonia Triana, Pilar Lopez, 
Rogelio Machado, pianist, and Carlos 
Montoya, guitarist, appeared under the 
banner of the Oakland Forum, at Oak- 
land Auditorium. Giuseppe Cusimano, 
violin prodigy, gave an outstanding con- 
cert at Oakland Women’s. City Club 
Theatre on Dec. 15, with Phillip Nelson 
as accompanist. He revealed definite 
ability; his left hand proved facile, but 
his bow arm needs strengthening. A 
large audience acclaimed his work. 

Mills College presented three young 
pianists, Eugene Gash, who won Colo- 
rado State music contests and has been 
studying here the past year, and Carol 
and Nanette Levi, who played works of 
Mozart, Bruch, Rameau, Chopin and 
Glazounoff. 

In Berkeley, California University 
presented an effective concert by the 
University Chorus under Randall 
Thompson. Fine attacks, precision and 
elasticity marked the performance 

A. FLEMING 


Barer To Be Symphony Soloist 


Simon Barer, Russian pianist, will be 
soloist with the St. Louis Symphonv 
at the Chicago Opera House on Jan. 18, 
plaving the Tchaikovsky Concerto. He 
will also appear with the Brico Sym- 
phony of New York in Carnegie Hall 
on Jan. 25, plaving the Rachmaninoff 
Second Concerto. 





Argentinita Gives Series in 


Photographs by 
Al redo Valente 


Argentinita, Who Pre- 
sented Several New 
Dances in a Series of 
New York Programs, Is 
Seen Above, and at 
Right with Two of Her 
Associates 


RGENTINITA returned 
4 associate Spanish dancers and 
musicians on Dec. 27 to open a series 
of five holiday performances at the 
Fifty-first Street Theatre, again win- 
ning her audiences not only with the 
skill and subtlety of her dances but als: 
with her engaging personality and her 
colorful costumes. 

The program comprised severa 
dances and repeated some popular favor- 
ites from earlier recitals, such as the 
Breton Mazurka, and the Peruvian 
‘Huayno’. Among the most charming 
new dances are the Venezuelan ‘Joropo’, 
danced by Pilar Lopez and Antoni 
Triana, and the delightful ‘El Cafe de 
Chinitas’ in which Argentinita joined 
Miss Lopez and Mr. Triana in portray- 
ing the rivalry of two dancers for a 
lover obviously interested in both. This, 
like earlier dances, had to be repeated 
Rogelio Machado was the skilled pianist 
and Carlos Montoya accompanied sev- 
eral dances and songs with the guitar 
and played some solos Ss. 

Argentinita and her associates gave the 
second of her holiday series of dance r 
citals in the Fifty-first Street Theatre on 
the evening of Dec. 29 
gram. 

The premiere danseuse offered, sola, a 
Seguidilla from Murcia, a ‘Siege 
and a Fandango from Avilla. Pilar Lopez 
offered a Basque Espatadantza, beautifully 
given. Argentinita’s Alegrias, a Gitana 
dance, was especially approved. Antoni 
Triana offered two new solo dances, Polo 
and a Zapateado, both very interesting, the 
latter giving the dancer an opportunity for 
comic interpretation, which was well car- 
ried out. The audience was enthusiastic 
throughout the evening and lavish in its 
applause N 
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Emma Beldan Sings in ‘Christmas 
Oratorio’ 
Emma Beldan, soprano, who recently 





23 
York 


New 





in Mozart's 
presented by the Juilliard Graduate 
School, appeared as soloist in Bach’s 
‘Christmas Oratorio’ at the Church of 
the Good Shepard in Raleigh, N. C. The 
work was presented by the Saint Cecilia 
Society of Raleigh, which was aug- 
mented by twenty-five male voices. It 
was directed by Dr. George Cooper. The 
work was repeated in the evening over 
station WPTF. Mary Louise Beltz and 
Donald Beltz were the other soloists. 


The Marriage of Figaro’ 





Georgi te Take Ballet Group on Tour 

Yvonne Georgi and her ballet com- 
pany from Amsterdam will appear in the 
Guild Theatre on Jan. 15. Their Amer- 
-an tour was to open in Washington on 

nm O 

Among the ballets which Miss Georgi 
vill introduce will be “The Creatures of 
Prometheus’ with music by Beethoven; 
Souvenir’ with music by Joaquin Tu- 
rina; ‘Festive Dances’ with music by 
Henry Purcell; ‘Diana’ with music by 
Alex Voormolen; ‘Old Dutch Dances’ 
with music by Julius Rontgen; ‘Coyes- 
cas’ with music by Enrique Granados; 
The Shadow’ with music by Wolfgang 
Wydeveld and a series of Brahms 
Waltzes 





Pinza Sings at Final Diaz Musicale 

Ezio Pinza was the soloist at the final 
Diaz Musicale at the Hotel Plaza on the 
afternoon of Dec. 27. Mr. Pinza took the 
place of Lily Pons, soprano of the Metro- 
politan, who was indisposed. His numbers 
included two arias from “The Marriage 
of Figaro’; ‘Qui Sdegno’ from ‘The Magic 
Flute’: ‘Ombra Mai Fu’ from Handel’s 
‘Serse’ ; ‘Si la Rigueur’ from ‘La Juive’, the 
Serenade of Mephistophélés from ‘Faust’, 
and songs by Cavalli, Cimara and Tosti. 
Also heard on the program were Irakli 
Orbeliani, pianist, and the Pro Arpa Harp 

T 





sang the role of Countess Almaviy Quartet N. 
Soprano 


October 20, 1938 


“Interpretative sensitiveness 
was appealing.”—N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 





Press Acclaim Town Hall Recital, New York 


“Sweet quality of voice, refinement of feeling.“—N. Y. Times. 
"A voice of particularly good texture."—N. Y. Sun. 
"A fine sensitiveness for the presentation of Lieder.”"—N. Y. Post. 


the natural quality of her voice 


Management, George Leyden Colledge, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 
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MUSIC: ‘Celebrated Arias,’ Bach Adaptations and Music 


for Churches Issued 








GREAT ARIAS AND SONGS 
AS ARTISTS SING THEM 


T= authority of a sound knowledge of 
the traditions of vocal music and a 
broad experience with singers stamps the 
editing and arrang- 
ing by Frank La 
Forge of a new series 
of Celebrated Songs 
and Arias that has 
just been published 
by Carl Fischer, Inc. 
It has never been 
any secret that the 
foremost concert 
singers frequently 
use versions of 
standard _ works 
somewhat at vari- 
ance in certain de- 
tails with those gen- 
erally available to 
the public. The ob- 
ject of this series is to place in the hands 
of singers and teachers copies of such com- 
ositions as are included in the series “as 
they are actually sung by many of our lead- 
ing artists”. In some instances long pre- 
ludes or interludes have been -eliminated 
or abbreviated, and the editor has obviated 
the long-standing and difficult necessity of 
writing in the cadenzas desired by insert- 
ing in the printed copies the cadenzas that 
seem to him “the most fitting and beauti- 
ful”. Mr. La Forge has shown his versa- 
tility by also writing all the English ver- 
sions of the texts, and they are worthy of 
the high standard of his musical editorial 
work in the series as thus far completed. 
The seven vocal compositions so taken in 
hand as yet are: ‘Now the sheep secure are 
grazing’, from Bach’s ‘Birthday Cantata’; 
‘Here his voice with tender accents’, from 
Bellini’s ‘I Puritani’; ‘Hallelujah!’, from 
Handel’s ‘Esther’; and three songs and an 
aria by Rossini, ‘The Promise’, The Alpine 
Shepherdess’ and ‘Tarantella’ (‘La Danza), 
and ‘Ah, the voice I lately heard’ (‘Una 
voce poco fa’), from ‘The Barber of 
Seville’. Both Italian and English texts are 
given for the Italian numbers and English, 
French and German for the Bach song. 





Frank La Forge 


TWO VALUABLE VOLUMES 
FOR CHURCH ORGANISTS 


WO eminently useful and at the same 

time unusual volumes for organists 
come from J. Fischer & Bro. One is ‘Songs 
of Syon’, which consists of twenty-four 
improvisations by J. Alfred Schehl; the 
other is the second volume of ‘The Litur- 
gical Organist’, embracing preludes, inter- 
ludes and postludes for pipe or reed organ 
as compiled and arranged by Carlo Ros- 
sini. 

For the first, Mr. Schehl chose as his 
material traditional hymn tunes and plain- 
song melodies and set as his aim, to make 
the music readily playable on any organ, 
reed, pipe or electronic, whether of one or 
manuals. He confines it to two staves as 
the pedal is left optional. Such titles as 
Crueger’s ‘Deck thyself, my soul’ and ‘Now 
thank we all our God’, Arcadelt’s ‘Ave 
Maria’, the Sicilian air of ‘O Sanctissima’ 
and Monk’s ‘Abide with me’ give a fair 
measure of the basic material of a book that 


many organists should find peculiarly con- 
venient to have within easy reach. 

In the preface to his valuable second vol- 
ume the Rev. Mr. Rossini again urges 
organists to subject themselves to a sub- 
stantial assimilation of the works of men 
of ability and reverence if they would ac- 
quire the true style of liturgical music. He 
maintains that improvisation at the organ, 
while essentially a great art, is unfortunate- 
ly too often confused with “the extempor- 
izing of a senseless hodge-podge of chords, 
endless progressions, cheap modulations, 
snatches of street songs and operatic airs, 
abrupt cadences, finger-board tricks and 
anything else that may come into the head 
at the moment.” 

He draws upon some forty-four Italian, 
German and Polish composers for “easy- 
medium” compositions in the seven easier 
major and minor keys, ends with a few 
short preludes and interludes in the Gre- 
gorian modes, and inserts a notably useful 
set of patterns of modulation from a major 
key to other major keys, both sharp and 
flat, and also to sharp and flat minor keys. 


MORE BACH TRANSCRIPTIONS 
COME FROM WALTER RUMMEL 


you more adaptations for piano of airs 
from Bach’s works come from the pen 
of Walter Rummel, and again the hand of 
the adept is at all times in evidence in this 
group, which constitutes the fourth series 
of his Bach arrangements. The publishers 
are J. & W. Chester of London. 

The four gems from Bach’s inexhausti- 
ble treasure-house that Mr. Rummel has 
chosen for this series are the choral-finale, 
‘Gelobet sei mein Gott’ (‘Praise be to God 
in all eternity’), from the 129th church 
cantata; the ario, ‘Die Seele ruht in Jesu 
Handen’ (‘The Soul rests in the hands of 
the Lord’), from the 127th cantata, where 
it is sung by an alto voice; the Michaelis 
overture, ‘Herr Gott, dich loben alle wir’ 
(‘Lord, we all praise Thee’), from the 
130th cantata, and the chorale-prelude, 
‘Vom Himmel hoch da komm’ ich her’ 
(‘From heaven high I come to thee’). 

Here is rich material with which to re- 
place from time to time the too frequently 
repeated favorite piano transcriptions of 
Bach’s airs and chorale-preludes. In the 
fourth of the series Mr. Rummel has not 
hesitated to extend the 12/8 time to 15/8 
in places where the entrance of the wind 
instruments coinciding with the last chord 
of the chorale strophe could not be success- 
fully transferred to the piano in the original 
rhythm, but no one is likely to quarrel with 
him for this liberty in view of what is 
gained by it. 

In a general preface he calls attention 
to the fact that these adaptations of his are 
all in accordance with the original edition 
of Bach’s works (that of the Bach Gesell- 
schaft, Leipzig), and that octave and other 
doublings of the tone structure have only 
been added when necessary for the pianistic 
requirements. “No item not inherent in the 
tonal and rhythmic structure of the original 
has been added except when specially 
noted”. 

He also makes the point that it matters 
very little whether one adapts Bach's 
clavichord, organ or orchestral works for 
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At her New York recital at Town Hall 
on December 14th 
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the piano. “They are all adaptable,” he 
maintains, “for Bach himself frequently 
transcribed his works in this manner. He 
was the greatest Transcriber and Adapter 
of his age.” 


TWO VALUABLE LISTINGS 
FOR CHURCH MUSICIANS 


WO publications of unique interest and 

value to choirmasters and others en- 
gaged in the musical activities of the Epis- 
copal Church, and indeed to musicians act- 
ive in churches of other denominations as 
well, are ‘A Bibliography of Church Music’ 
and ‘A List of Service Music and Anthems’, 
which have been issued by the Commission 
on Music of the Episcopal Diocese of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Both are singularly valuable as reference 
books. The first, compiled by Herbert 
Boyce Satcher, contains a list of source 
books covering Anglican chanting, choral 
music, conducting, faux-bourdon and de- 
scant, free accompaniment, plainsong, He- 
brew music, and other kindred subjects, as 
well as books of anthems, carols, services, 
hymns, and so on. The second brochure, 
compiled by Harold Wells Gilbert and Mr. 
Satcher, provides, on its part, an extended 
list of various kinds of service music and 
an even more imposing catalogue of an- 
thems classified as for the various church 
festivals, as well as for general use, be- 
sides carols for both Christmas and Easter. 


CELLO, VIOLIN, ORGAN PIECES 
AMONG GALAXY NOVELTIES 

To its instrumental library the Galaxy 
Music Corporation has recently added two 
interesting novelties. One is a free tran- 
scription of Marshall Kernochan’s Molto 
Cantabile by Willem Willeke for either 
‘cello and piano or violin and piano, and 
in it the arranger has treated Mr. Kerno- 
chan’s beautiful melody with enhancing 
skill, adding a grateful and substantial new 
piece to the recital literature of both the 
‘cello and the violin. The two versions are 
included within the same cover. 

The other novelty is a ‘Gavotte moderne’ 
by Robert Leech Bedell for organ, a highly 
successful essay in writing for that instru- 
ment in a more crisp and detached style 
than is traditional, resulting in a delectable 
morsel of little difficulty for a recital pro- 
gram. 


THE ‘LOST COLONY’ MUSIC 
RELEASED TO THE PUBLIC 
HE songs, hymns, chants, dances and 
other music used in the production of 
Paul Green’s historical play, ‘The Lost 
Colony,’ which has run through two Sum- 
mer seasons on Roanoke Island, off the 
coast of North Carolina, have now been 
published as a collection called ‘The Lost 
Colony’ Song-Book by Carl Fischer. 

Keeping in mind the period of the lost 
colony’s brief existence, 1585-87, the author 
chose the materials for the musical back- 
ground of his play from the sacred and 
secular music of 16th and early 17th cen- 
tury England, and Lamar Stringfield, who 
has now arranged the song-book, rounded 
out this more or less traditional material 
with an overture and four other original 
numbers. In his ‘Indian Corn Harvest 
Dance’ and ‘King Wingina’s Dance’ Mr. 
Stringfield has created an Indian mood by 
the employment of open fifths in the bass 
part to suggest the tom-toms and many 
whole-tone progressions otherwise, and in 
the closing march, ‘Into the Wilderness’, 
he has also achieved an Indian tang by his 
characteristic disposition of the intervals, 
while in ‘Virginia Dare’s Dance’ he has 
adroitly captured the spirit of old English 
dance music. In addition, he has arranged 
a Latin carol as a ‘Child’s Dead March’ 
and a traditional ‘God Save the Queen’ air 
for an address to the flag. Adeline McCall 
has arranged much of the other early 
music. 

For the chant tunes Tallis, Byrd and 
Farrant have been drawn upon, and an 
especially familiar Tallis hymn tune is used 
for the baptism of Virginia Dare. Morley’s 
‘Now is the month of Maying’ is used for 


the christening dance, while among the 
other folk-tunes traditional airs, ballads 
and carols included, and sung either with 
the original texts or with new lyrics by 
the author or Elizabeth Lay Green, are 
‘Agincourt’, ‘Mad Robin’, ‘Greensleeves’, 
the ‘O Death, rock me asleep’ attributed 
to Anne Boleyn, ‘Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
Ship’, the sea-chantey ‘The Mermaid’ and 
a 15th century carol, ‘Nowell’. | 


»s—BRIEFER MENTION—® 


Piano Duets, Teaching Material: 

‘Let’s Play Together,’ Book 4 of ‘The 
Children’s Hour’, a series of piano duets 
arranged by Ernest Haywood. An un- 
usually good collection of simple duets for 
children, beginning with especially easy 
arrangements of the Schubert Lullaby, 
Mozart’s ‘Don Juan’ Minuet, a Chorale 
and “The Song of the Reapers’ by Schu- 
mann and Silcher’s ‘Loreley’, and ending 
with a waltz and an ‘Exit March’ by the 
compiler. The round dozen further include 
French marches and Bohemian melodies. 
The uncommonly attractive cover and bor- 
der illustrations should captivate a child’s 





fancy at the outset (London: Keith, 
Prowse & Co.) 
Children’s Songs: 

‘Merry-Go-Round’ and Other Songs, 


music by Muriel Herbert, words by Ada 
Harrison. Six attractive little songs, the 
titles, after the first, being ‘The Gypsies’, 
‘The Tadpole’, ‘Jack Spratt’, ‘Acorn and 
Willow’ and ‘The Bunny’, though the com- 
poser, who has written outstanding songs 
for adults, has not always kept the limita- 
tions of the untutored child’s voice in mind, 
as in “The Tadpole’ and ‘The Bunny’, two 
of those with the strongest elements of ap- 


peal (London: = Elkin. New York: 
Galaxy). 
For Pipes: 

‘Pipers’ Progress’, a book of graded 


pieces, composed and arranged by Walter 
Radon. A collection of good original solo 
pieces and etudes, with piano accompani- 
ment, and arrangements for two pipes of 
pieces by Telemann, Bach and Krieger and 
for quartet ensemble of music by Schein, 
Thomas Simpson and Biagio Marini. 
There are also four Danish folksongs and 
two minuets from Rasmus Storm’s 18th 


century ‘Book of Tunes’ arranged for 
treble, alto and tenor pipes (London: 
Elkin. New York: Galaxy). 


For Piano, Teaching Material: 


‘Evening Chimes’, by Alfred Marlhom: 
“The Toy Marines’ and ‘Wigwam Melody’, 
by Elizabeth Hopson; ‘The Old Mill- 
Wheel’, by Bernard Wagness. Four pieces 
for children, the first, adapted from an old 
French folksong, being a very attractive 
little study in chime effects; the second, a 
spirited march for boys; the third, a good 
introduction to Indian idioms; and the 
fourth, a piece with words, but not kept 
quite consistently within the difficulty of 
the elementary grade represented (Flam- 
mer). 


‘All the Year Round’, by M. E. Gwen 
Dodds ; ‘Summertime Snaps’, by R. Francis 
Lloyd. Two excellent collections of pieces 
of progressive difficulty for beginners, each 
one in the Lloyd book being kept within 
the compass of five notes, and both books 
being devised with understanding of both 
the psychological and the practical prob- 
lems involved (London: Stainer & Bell. 
New York: Galaxy). 


‘In England’, arranged by J. Michael 
Diack. Easy and well constructed arrange- 
ments as duets of eight English folksongs. 
so provided with connecting modulations 
as to make the collection a continuous piece 
if desired. The tunes are “The British 
Grenadiers’, ‘Drink to Me Only With 
Thine Eyes’. ‘Tohn Peel’, ‘Early One Morn- 
ing’, “The Miller 0’ Dee’, ‘Come, Lasses 
and Lads’, “The Sailor’s Hornpipe’ and 
‘Oh, Dear! What Can the Matter Be?’ 
Very useful for teachers. (Paterson. New 
York: Carl Fischer). 
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Opera at the 


(Continued from page 6) 


Irene Jessner as Hansel, Dorothée Manski 
giving her inimitable performance of the 
Witch; Arnold Gabor as Peter; Doris Doe 
as Gertrude, and Pearl Besuner and Lu- 
cielle Browning as the Sandman and the 
Dewman. Karl Riedel conducted for the 
first time this season. The Humperdinck 
work was followed by ‘Pagliacci’ capably 
sung by Hilda Burke, Frederick Jagel, 
Carlo Tagliabue, George Cehanovsky and 
Giordano Paltrinieri. Gennaro Papi con- 
ducted. 

Miss Mario was the recipient of pro- 
longed applause besides many flowers, and 
also received a specially bound score of 
‘Hansel und Gretel’ signed by officials of 
the company and members of the board of 
directors. She will devote her time to teach- 
ing. 


The Second ‘Falstaff’ 


Verdi’s ‘Falstaff’ once more delighted a 
capacity audience on the night of Dec. 26, 
when Lawrence Tibbett as the obese Sir 
John again scored a triumph, and the even- 
ly balanced cast made the most of the en- 
semble qualities of the incomparable work. 
All in good form were Jahn Brownlee as 
Ford, Charles Kullman as Fenton, Maria 
Caniglia as Mistress Ford, Bruna Cas- 
tagna as Dame Quickly, Marisa Morel as 
Anne and Irra Petina as Mistress Page. 
The smaller roles, played by Norman Cor- 
don, Alessio de Paolis, Giordano Paltri- 
nieri and Ludwig Burgstaller, again had 
their quota of effectiveness. Mr. Panizza 
conducted the sparkling score excellently. 


‘Siegfried’ Draws Capacity Audience for 
College Benefit 


‘Siegfried’ was sung at a special matinee 
on Dec. 28 for the benefit of the Near East 
College Association. The cast was the 
same as at the former hearing, save that 
TIans Hermann Nissen made his first ap- 
pearance here as The Wanderer. Lauritz 
Melchior sang the name-part; Kirsten 
Flagstad was Briinnhilde; Kerstin Thor- 
borg, Erda; Adolf Vogel, Alberich; Karl 
Laufkoetter, Mime; Emanuel List, Fafner, 
and Natalie Bodanya, the Voice of the 
Wood Bird. Artur Bodanzky ——- 


Second ‘Mignon’ of Season Is Performed 


The second performance of Ambroise 
Thomas’s ‘Mignon’ was given on the eve- 
ning of Dec. 28 before a large and enthusi- 
astic audience which obviously felt that 
the dramatic persuasiveness of the princi- 
pals had overcome the ineptitudes of one of 
the silliest of operatic librettos. Rise 
Stevens’s Mignon had freshness and youth, 
and her voice was rich and resonant; hers 
was a skillfully developed characterization, 
in which one might wish, without cavilling. 
for greater naivete, particularly in the 
final scenes. Miss Stevens’s convincing 
performance was matched by that of Ezio 
Pinza as Lothario. Richard Crooks as 
Withelm Meister sang excellently, particu- 
larly in the last act. Josephine Antoine’s 
Philine was a sparkling figure both in 
voice and appearance and Alessio De Pao- 
lis as Laerte, John Gurney as Jarno and 
Antonio, and Helen Olheim as Frederic 
were effective. The gypsy dances in the 
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Dusolina Giannini as Santuzza 


first act were of the grand opera variety. 
Wilfred Pelletier conducted. S. 


Third ‘Aida’ Sung 

‘Aida’, given for the third time on the 
evening of Dec. 29, offered Galliano Ma- 
sini as Radames, the Italian tenor adding, 
with this performance, a third role to his 
repertoire at the Metropolitan. He had 
previously sung in “Tosca’ and ‘Lucia di 
Lammermoor’. In this more dramatic mu- 
sic, his voice gave the impression of vocal 
strength and firmness and he sang with 
fullness and freshness of tone. 

Maria Caniglia was heard in the title 
role, Bruna Castagna as Amneris, Law- 
rence Tibbett as Amonasro, Nicola Mos- 
cona as Ramfis, Norman Cordon the King, 
and Thelma Votipka and Giordano Pal- 
trinieri sang lesser parts. Ettore Panizza 
conducted a spirited performance in which 
the singing throughout was of a competent 
and stable order. A holiday crowd gave 
the singers ardent applause. 


‘Lakmé’ 


An interesting performance of ‘Lakmé’ 
ushered that work in for the season on the 
evening of Dec. 30, Lily Pons again assum- 
ing the title-role. The distribution was as 


Enters Repertoire for Season 


follows: 
ED oo xhe nbc aks one besKbechieeneel Lily Pons 
DE sci iGacthcacessebatiehiendl Irra_ Petina 
DN ‘ceswieeaasbeseeeéwa .Natalie Bodanya 
SE ipo e ee dtbab hn Gunenaeede Lucielle Browning 
Mistress Bentson..............- Helen Olheim 
Er Frederick Jagel 
DUEL. éNieta6inndctecaeue George Cehanovsky 
DEE. ecieuststteenespemaneed Ezio Pinza 
SRR Eee Giordano Paltrinieri 
a re Max Altglass 
Chinese Merchant........... Lamberto Belleri 
% == cere Wilfred Engelman 
Conductor ........ unteabeeee Wilfred Pelletier 


Once more Mme. Pons gave her cap- 
tivating and appealing rendition of Del- 
ibes’s Hindu heroine, singing exceedingly 
well and winning a storm of applause after 
the ‘Bell Song,’ in spite of the fact that the 
bell section was sung a trifle too fast. She 
negotiated all the high top notes with per- 
fect ease. Mr. Jagel was at his best and 
his aria, ‘Fantaisie aux Divins Mensonges’ 
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Richard Bonelli as lago 


was exceedingly well sung. Mr. Pinza’s 
Nilakantha again took its place among the 
works of high art which his performances 
almost invariably are. The remainder of 
the cast was adequate and Mr. Pelletier 
conducted with spirit. The new ballet, 
well conceived, was a feature of the 
evening. H. 


‘Otello’ Last Opera of Old Year 


Verdi’s ‘Otello’ was the New Year’s Eve 
opera at the Metropolitan. It presented 
several changes of cast. Helen Jepson was 
a prepossessing Desdemona and sang much 
of the music with beauty of tone and in a 
warmly lyrical style. She was particularly 
successful with the “Salce” air and the 
prayer of the last scene. Another of the 
changes brought Richard Bonelli to the 
role of Iago. He sang and acted with a 
keen realization of the dramatic possibili- 
ties Of the part and was highly successful 
with each of his airs. The part of Cassio 
was taken over by Alessio de Paolis, who 
gave a very creditable account of it. As 
Otello, Giovanni Martinelli remained the 
pivot around whom the performance re- 
volved. He met the taxing obligations of 
the music and the action with his accustom- 
ed success. Thelma Votipka again sang 
Amelia. Ettore Panizza conducted. B. 


Second ‘Tosca’ of Season 


The season’s second “Tosca’, given on the 
afternoon of Jan. 2, presented a cast vir- 
tually identical with the first and was un- 
der the same conductor, Gennaro Papi. 
Lawrence Tibbett repeated his popular suc- 
cess as Scarpia and had as his companions 
in the other chief roles, Galliano Masini as 
Cavaradossi and Maria Caniglia as Tosca. 
Others enrolled were Norman Cordon, 
Louis D’Angelo, Alessio de Paolis, Wilfred 
Engelman, Arnold Gabor and Irra Petina. 

B 


Giannini Returns as Santuzza on Bill 
with Lawrence’s Salome 


A double bill of ‘Salome’ and ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana’ was given on the evening of 
Jan. 2, the former work with the same cast 
of principals as at its earlier hearing, and 
the latter serving to re-introduce for the 
season Dusolina Giannini, in her amazing 
performance of Santuzza. Strauss’s work 
had Marjorie Lawrence in the name-part, 
René Maison in his fine characterization 
of Herod, Dorothée Manski as Herodias, 
and Julius Huehn as Jokanaan. Nicholas 
Massue was Narraboth and _ Lucielle 
Browning the Page of Herodias. The other 
roles were in the hands of Norman Cor- 
don, Mr. Massue, who doubled as the Sec- 
ond Nazarene, Karl Laufkoetter, Giordano 


Paltrinieri, Erich Witte, Max Altglass, 
Tames Wolfe, Louis D’Angelo, Arnold 
Gabor, Tohn Gurney and Pearl Besuner 


Fttore Panizza conducted 

Too much could not be said of Miss Gian 
nini’s interpretation of the usually pallid 
and negative Santuzza. Her characteriza 
tion was thought out to the smallest detail 
and was gripping in its intensity. Those 


who never saw Dusé in the dramatic ver- 
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sion of Verga’s somewhat tenuous story 
may realize through Miss Giannini’s act- 
ing, how it could be made into a gripping 
drama. Vocally, she seems to have taken 
wise counsel somewhere for the voice is 
under far better control than before and 
was not only beautiful when necessary, but 
ugly when she required it to be that for 
dramatic purposes. It was a high artistic 
achievement. Frederick Jagel as Turridu, 
sang his best and was much applauded and 
also acted with conviction. Anna Kaskas 
sang Lola’s few measures effectively. Carlo 
Tagliabue was Alfio, and Thelma Votipka, 
Mamma Lucia. Gennaro Papi conducted. 
H. 





ERB GROUPS ACTIVE 





N. Y. U. Orchestral Society and College 
Choruses Offer Programs 

Dr. John Warren Erb, director of in- 
strumental music at New York Uni- 
versity and head of the music depart- 
ment at Lafayette College of Easton, 
Pa., is fulfilling a full schedule of activi- 
ties during the current season. 

Dr. Erb recently conducted the Sym- 
phonic Orchestral Society of the Uni- 
versity in the Washington Square Audi- 
torium, with Bruce Boyce, baritone, as 
soloist. Works by Franck, Hadley and 
Rabaud were played. The Lafayette 
College Singers gave a Christmas vesper 
service in Colton Chapel at the College 
in Easton recently, and the Musical Arts 
Chorus sang portions of Bach’s B Minor 
Mass as well as the cantata ‘How 
Brightly Shines the Morning Star.’ 

Dr. Erb’s Tone Poem for strings was 
recently given two performances by the 
Queen’s Chamber Music Society at Car- 
negie Chamber Music Hall under the 
baton of Felix Mendelssohn. The Hart- 
ford Symphony has also placed the work 
upon one of its forthcoming programs. 


NEW YORK TO HEAR EDDY 





Baritone Will Sing in City for First 
Time in Four Years 

Nelson Eddy, who will sing at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on April 16, 
has not been heard in New York since 
March 17, 1935, when he gave a Town 
Hall recital. Mr. Eddy will begin his 
annual tour late in January with con- 
certs in Redlands and Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia. All his February dates are re- 
engagements in the Southwest, and with 
the exception of an appearance at the 
Columbia, S. C., Music Festival on 
March 31, his March concerts are also 
return engagements on the east coast. 

On April 3, Mr. Eddy will sing in 
Havana, Cuba. He will then return 
to New York before starting on tour 
again, beginning this time with a Boston 
recital in Symphony Hall. 
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Paul Althouse, Tenor, 
Soloist with Orchestras 


Prefaces Appearances in Opera with 
Fall Concert Tour—Sings Tristan 
with Chicago City Company 


Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera, who prefaced his opera 





Paul Althouse 


season with a Fall concert tour, which 
included the Canadian Maritime prov- 
inces, the Eastern states as far West 
as the Dakotas and South to Tennessee, 


MUSICAL AMERICA for January 10, 1939 


has also appeared as soloist with or- 
chestras, appearing in that capacity with 
the Kansas City Philharmonic and the 
Minneapolis Symphony. 

The tenor began his opera engage- 
ments for the season at the Chicago City 
Opera, singing opposite Kirsten Flag- 
stad in two performances of ‘Tristan 
und Isolde’. After the close of the 
Metropolitan Opera season, Mr. Alt- 
house will make another tour of recital 
and concert appearances, including ap- 
pearances as soloist with the Cleveland 
Orchestra and at the Columbia, S. C., 
music festival. 





Milstein Completes European Tour 

Nathan Milstein will arrive in 
America on Jan. 11, having completed 
his recent European tour. In the last 
three months Mr. Milstein has fulfilled 
thirty-nine engagements, appearing in 
recital and with orchestras in Scandina- 
via, Holland, the British Isles, Switzer- 
land, France, Greece and Belgium. 





New Bedford Hears Hortense Monath 

Hortense Monath, pianist, was heard 
in New Bedford, Mass., for the first 
time on Dec. 7, appearing as soloist with 
National Symphony Orchestra under 
Dr. Hans Kindler. She played Bee- 
thoven’s Piano Concerto No. 1 in C 
major. 





Mary Michna Gives Piano Recital 

Mary Michna, pianist, was presented 
in recital by the Julius Hartt Musical 
Foundation, in the Hartt School Music 
Room in Hartford, Conn., on Nov. 27. 
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ORCHESTRAS 
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certo. The entire program was played 
with much spirit and the audience seemed 
particularly in the mood for the light mu- 
sic of the Viennese Waltz King at the 
close. O. 


Piastro Is Soloist with Philharmonic- 
Symphony 
Philharmonic-Symphony. 


Mishel Piastro, 
Carnegie Hall, 


New York 
John Barbirolli, conductor. 
violinist, assisting artist. 


Dec. 31, evening: 
Overture to ‘La Gazza Ladra’........ Rossini 
Symphony, No. 5, in B Flat........... Schubert 


Violin Concerto in A Minor........ Glazunoff 

Symphony, No. 5, in C Minor....... Beethoven 

Two fifth symphonies found place on this 
well-balanced program. And what a world 
between them! Schubert’s limpid, Mo- 
zartean work has an effortless lyricism and 
transparency of song which no other com- 
poser quite achieved. One does not usually 
think of Schubert as a master of form, but 
surely there are few symphonies which 
flow as naturally and are such flawless mas- 
terpieces of design as this one. Mr. Bar- 
birolli conducted it with admirable sim- 
plicity, and the orchestra responded with 
warm, expressive tone and musicianly fin- 
ish of style. 

Provided one does not hear it too often, 
Glazunoff’s sugary violin concerto is in- 
gratiating to the tired and lacerated ear. 
Mr, Piastro played it with the round, lush 
tone and sparkling brilliance it needs. He 
was in his best vein, and Mr. Barbirolli and 
the orchestra provided their colleague with 
an excellent accompaniment. The evening 
was consummated with Beethoven’s tower- 
ing Fifth, which is appearing with alarm- 
ing frequency on programs this season. 
The audience was cordial. =. 


Whiteman Gives ‘Eighth Experiment’ 

Paul Whiteman and his “All American 
Band” invaded Carnegie Hall on the eve- 
ning of Dec. 25 for the eighth in a series 
of experimental concerts featuring many 
first performances of music written by ex- 
ponents of jazz and swing. Assisting art- 
ists in the proceedings were Louis Arm- 
strong, Roy Bargy, Walter Gross, Rosa 
Linda, the Lyn Murray Singers, the Ray- 
mond Scott Quintet and Artie Shaw. 
Twelve composers were listed, and Deems 


LONG BEACH SCHOOLS 
OFFER HOLIDAY EVENTS 


Polytechnic and Woodrow Wilson Pupils 
Heard in Christmas Concert—Clubs 
Sponsor Opera Readings 


Lone Beacu, CAL., Jan. 5.—Beauti- 
ful programs of Christmas music were 
given during the holidays. ‘The 
Messiah’ with Rolla Alford conducting 
250 singers and twelve soloists, accom- 
panied by the FMP Symphony, Richard 
Dixon, conductor, packed Municipal 
Auditorium on Dec. 11. Polytechnic 
High School gave its Christmas con- 
cert in the Municipal Auditorium, with 
300 participating under the general di- 
rection of Mary Shouse. The orches- 
tra was conducted by Anthony Gill. For 
the Woodrow Wilson High School 
Christmas Pageant Charlot Brecht was 
director and Nicholas Furjanick or- 
chestra conductor. 150 pupils appeared 
in the production, and as many more 
worked on costumes and stage settings. 

The Long Beach Junior College gave 
its Christmas Concert, under the di- 
rection of Edith M. Hitchcock, with 
Helen Davenport, accompanist, in Times 
Building Little Theater. 

The Long Beach A Cappella Choir 
conducted by Rolla Alford, gave its an- 
nual Candle Lighting program in the 


Concert Hall on Dec. 18. The Don 
Cossacks opened the Civic Concert 
series on Nov. 26 at Polytechnic Audi- 


torium. The Opera Section of the 





Paul Whiteman 


and jocular 


Taylor made pointed com- 
ments at intervals. 

The experiment resulted, as before, in 
much sound and fury and a genuine sense 
of regret that most of the composers, noted 
for their sprightly and sparkling dance 
music, insisted once more on “playing 
Hamlet.” The ears and the mind reeled 
after a while, and even the diabolical clev- 
erness which most of these men possess 
no longer charmed satiated sensibilities. 
There were many moments of great at- 
tractiveness, particularly in a set of works 
devoted to bells (by Shefter, Ellington, 
Van Epps, Gross, Bargy and Gould), but 
Mr. Shaw’s improvisational clarinet ca- 
denzas in his ‘The Blues’, wore a bit thin 
—or thick, and even Ferde Grofe, who 
ysually has something provocative to offer, 
seemed over-verbose in a new suite, “Try- 
lon and Perisphere’. Gershwin’s Cuban 
Overture and ‘Rhapsody in Blue’ struck the 
most familiar notes. 

The capacity audience which contained 
many “celebrities” of Gotham’s dance 
marts, ate it all up with evident delight, 
and gave particular approval to Raymond 
Scott’s works, played by his Quintet, a 
current favorite. Needless to say, the per- 
formances were practically flawless. Q. 


Woman’s Music Club, gave a reading, 
with soloists, of ‘La Traviata’ on Nov. 
15. ‘Faust’ was given on Dec. 5 in 
English. The analysis was by Mrs. 


O. G. Hinshaw. Soloists included An- 
nette Stahly, Charles Bushnell, Harold 
Agal and Morgan Davies. Accompan- 
ists were Mrs. Bushnell and Stewart 
Warwick. A. M. G. 





Saida Knox Added to Vila Artists 

Saida Knox, contralto, has been added 
to the list of artists under the manage- 
ment of Josephine Vila, Inc. Miss Knox 
is the soloist at St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, and has been heard in concert 
in New Jersey and New York. She 
has also been featured on broadcasts 


over WOR. 
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Teachers Meet 


(Continued from page 5) 


representation of the visiting musicians, to- 
gether with many Washingtonians, heard 
him play the introduction and allegro from 
Handel’s ‘Concerto in B Flat’, Frescobaldi’s 
‘Toccata per l’Elevazione’, Bach’s ‘Prelude 
and Fugue in B Minor’, DeLamarter’s ‘A 
Gothic Prelude’, Doty’s ‘Haze, Sowerby’s 
‘Passacaglia’, Vierne’s ‘Clair de Lune’ 
and Karg-Elert’s choral improviza- 
tion on ‘In Dulci Jubilo.’ The new organ’s 
capacity for rich, singing tones, for shad- 
ing, for power as well as for exquisite 
delicacy were brought out to the fullest 
by Dr. Christian. 


New Diamond Work Played 


At 4 p.m. the delegates assembled in 
the Library of Congress for a program by 
the Coolidge Quartet (Willam Kroll, 
Nicolai Berezowsky, Nicolas Moldavan 
and Victor Gottlieb). Flawless readings 
of the Beethoven Op. 18 No. 6 and the 
Schubert G Minor gave much pleasure. 
For novelty, there was a first performance 
of David Diamond’s Concerto for Four 
Stringed Instruments, a four movement 
work with an epilogue which gave each 
instrument a leading role. Three of the 


movements displayed clever contrapuntal 
work, restless, with nervously changing 
rhythms, while the ‘cello solo section 


proved that Mr. Diamond can write a sus- 
tained melodic line and write it beautifully. 
Usually it is in the scherzo-like moods that 
contemporaries distinguish themselves, 
while lyricism suffers, but this young man 
has reversed the process. 

The annual banquet, held that evening, 
was, as Toastmaster Rudolph Ganz put it, 
“distinguished for both its quality and its 
length.” The speakers’ table boasted sev- 
eral notables, among them Edward John- 
son, general manager of the Metropolitan 


Opera, and Dr. Walter Damrosch, who 
were speakers, Mr. Ganz, Mrs. Vincent 
Hilles Ober, president of the National 


Federation of Music Clubs, Hans Kindler, 
officers and chairmen of the various or- 
ganizations and local musicians of prom- 
inence. Mr. Hughes read a telegram from 
Lawrence Tibbett, who was scheduled to 
speak, but who had been kept in New York 
by an opera performance, and introduced 
Mr. Ganz. This genial toastmaster was 
in top form and provoked laughter and 
applause for his shafts of spontaneous wit 

Preceding the speakers, Rosa Tentoni, 
soprano, with Stuart Ross as accompanist, 
and Benjamin Jones, pianist, gave a pro- 
gram which was lengthened by encores 
after cordial applause. Miss Tentoni sang 
songs by Schubert, Wolf, Hageman, La 
Forge and Rossini and an aria from 
‘Andrea Chenier’. Mr. Jones played works 
by Chopin, Debussy, Bortkiewicz, Rach- 
maninofft and Prokofieff. 


Johnson Speaks At Banquet 


‘Opera is the Thing’ was the tenor of 
Mr. Johnson’s address, which stressed 
various aspects of the art in this country, 
among them the need for opera in our own 
idiom and the helpful part played in opera's 
flourishing by the radio and the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Guild. “The importance of bet- 
ter education is already apparent,” he de- 
clared, citing the eagerness and apprecia- 
tion of the children who crowd the Guild's s 
special performances, and the increasing 
number of young subscribers. 

Dr. Damrosch outlined briefly the pro- 
visions of the bill for establishment of a 
bureau of fine arts which he is sponsoring, 
and which has been previously discussed in 
these pages. 

The relation of music in secondary 
schools and in college was the topic for 
Friday morning, discussed by such author- 
ities as Karl W. Gehrkens of Oberlin Col- 
lege; Roy D. Welch of Princeton Univer- 
sity; J. Lawrence Erb of Connecticut 
College; Warren D. Allen of Stanford 
University; Marion Flagg of Horace 
Mann School, New York, and George S 
Dickinson of Vassar College, retiring vice- 
president of M. T. N. A. Robert Melcher 
of Oberlin College read a paper on the 
function and status of ear training in 
American colleges and conservatories; 
Walter B. Roberts of Winthrop College 
talked of music problems in a southern 
State College and Glen Haydon of the Uni- 
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in Washington 





Olin Downes 


versity of North Carolina discussed wind 
instruments in the chamber music literature. 

At’ the Friday luncheon under the 
auspices of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, Mrs. Ober presided and Olin 
Downes, music critic of the New York 
Times and director of music for the 
World’s Fair, was the speaker. The phi- 
losophy behind the music program was 
emphasized by Mr. Downes, who declared 
that in addition to bringing here as many 
% the world’s outstanding groups as pos- 
sible, it was primarily important to present 
a cross section of the whole life of Amer- 
ica, to show the wealth of material, from 
homespun to fine art. “It should be valu- 
able,” he stated, “to examine our music 
irom an American point of view as well 
as to compare our achievements with those 
of Europe, and have Europeans make the 
same comparison.” He cited several or- 
ganizations which have stated their will- 
ingness to appear, among them the Lenin- 
grad Ballet. the Paris Opéra, the Royal 
Stockholm Opera, Hungarian actors and 
the Polish Ballet. 

A symposium on the psychology of music 
occupied early Friday afternoon, with Max 
Schoen of Pittsburgh presiding. Speakers 
were Dr. Kate Herner of Indiana Univer- 
sity, Dr. Paul C. Heinlein of Florida State 
College for Women and Dr. Carroll C. 
Pratt of Rutgers University. A concert by 
the Washington Choral Society, Louis 
Potter, conductor, was given later. 

Friday afternoon’s session brought the 
convention to a climax, both in programs 
and in interest. Mr. Hughes presided over 
a capacity audience which listened to heated 
discussion of the Federal Music Project 
and bills affecting music and music educa- 
tion to be presented to Congress. Mr. 
Hughes led off with a criticism of the ad- 
mimistration of the present project in sev- 
eral places, reading excerpts from letters 
of complaint. Charles Seeger, assistant 
director of the Federal Music Project in 
charge of music education, made a report 
which stressed the desire not to enter into 
competition with private teachers and gave 
figures on project activities. 


Mowe Criticizes WPA 


Homer G. Mowe, president of the New 
York Singing Teachers Association, car- 
ried the attack farther, citing examples of 
the project’s “injurious effect” in New 
York City, and urging the teachers to or- 
ganize. Rossetter G. Cole of the Cosmo- 
politan School of Music in Chicago, said 
that “any teacher would oppose any bill 
which threatened his livelihood (if free 
teaching is included)”. Mrs. Ella Connell 
Jesse, president of the Oregon Music 
Teachers Association, told of co-operation 
between the Oregon teachers and the local 
WPA Project. In a short rebuttal by 
William C. Mayfarth, assistant director of 
the Federal Music Project, co-operation 
was urged, and the forwarding of any com- 
plaints. He declared that Oregon “did not 
maintain an educational project, as such, 
but that adult education programs were 


the ones in question, and unconnected with 
the project.” 

Towards the end of the discussion, Dr. 
Damrosch again spoke of his bill, and was 
followed by N. Henry Josephs, New York 
lawyer who assisted in the drafting of it. 
Both emphasized that assistance, as pro- 
vided for in the bill, should come in the 
form of subsidy to recognized institutions. 
Although feeling obviously ran high during 
the meeting, a resolution brought up in the 
annual business session and referred to the 
executive committee for drafting, made no 
reference to the project, and contented it- 
self with an expression of opposition to free 
teaching provisions in any bill to come be- 
fore Congress. 


Budapest Quartet Plays 


The final musical program was a concert 
by the Budapest Quartet in the Library of 
Congress on Friday night. Josef Rois- 
mann, Alexander Schneider, Boris Kroyt 
and Mischa Schneider played excellent per- 
formances of Mozart’s Quartet in D (K 
575), Beethoven’s Op. 18, No. 4 and 
Dvorak’s F Major (‘American’ Quartet). 
They were warmly welcomed by a large 
audience. 

Of special interest to delegates were the 
reception and tea at the White House on 
Wednesday, when Mr. Hughes received 
with Mrs. Roosevelt, and the exhibits 
which occupied a prominent place in con- 
vention purlieus. Meetings of the societies 
which convened jointly were well attended, 
and a Sigma Alpha Iota breakfast drew 
pera members, although a Pi Kappa 
Lamba dinner was cancelled because of con- 
flicting sessions. Delegates and _ visitors 
attended from all over "as country, even 
from California, Florida, Montana, and 
Winnipeg and voted the convention an 
Inspirational success, 


Cleveland Institute Elects New Officers 
CLEVELAND, Jan. 5.—Mrs. 
B. Sanders, director of the Cleveland 
Institute of Music for six years before 
her resignation in 1932, was named 
director emeritus of the Institute at the 
annual meeting of the board recently. 
The newly elected president of the In- 
stitute board is Ralph S. Schmitt. How- 
ard F, Burns was elected first vice 
president of the board; Mrs. Willard 
M. Clapp, second vice president, and 
Mrs. George P. Bickford, secretary. 


Franklyn 


Eastman School of Music Makes Student 
Aid Awards 


Student aid awards for the present 
school year have been given by the 
Eastman School of Music to 207 stu- 
dents of the collegiate department and 
to forty-nine pupils in the prep: ratory 
department. These awards are made in 
three forms: teaching fellowships carry- 
ing tuition and a fund allotted for work 
done in the school, tuitional fellowships 
which require of the recipient a mini- 
mum of service in the school, and tui- 
tional awards. 








Music Teachers Deplore Free 
Teaching in Resolution at 
Convention 


66 U7 HEREAS various bills 
have been and are being in- 
troduced in the Congress of the 
United States of America for the 
establishment of a Federal Bureau 
of Fine Arts, and whereas at least 
some of these bills look toward the 
provison of free instruction in 
music ; 

Therefore, it is resolved that the 
Music Teachers National Associa- 
tion, assembled in convention in the 
nation’s capital, go on record as be- 
ing definitely opposed to any bills 
containing such a provision. We 
are not opposed in principle to free 
instruction except in the case of = 
those who are financially unable to = 
pay for instruction, and this only as 
an emergency measure which must 
be carefully safeguarded by definite 
regulation providing for the individ- 
ual investigation of each person ap- 
plying for jree instruction,” 
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Allentown Musical Club Presents Far- 
well in Lecture-Concert 

ALLENTOWN, Pa., Jan. 5.—The Allen- 
town Musical Club sponsored a program 
of the works of Arthur Farwell, Ameri- 
can composer and lecturer on Jan. 2. 
The composer, who was introduced by 
Lillian Hunsicker, talked on the various 
aspects, history, the form, quality and 
appreciation of American music today. 
Two works for violin, his Melody in E 
Minor and ‘Song Flight’ were played 
by Miriam Leeds, and five of his songs 
were sung by Frances Schmidt. Emily 
Schaeffer, pianist, played his ‘Dawn’, 
and ‘Wildflower’ and ‘The Peaks at 
Night’, from ‘In the Tetons’. Accom- 
panists were Elloda Kemmerer and Jes- 
sie Marks. The instrumental works 
were performed over WCBA-WSAN, 
when Mr. Farwell broadcast on the 
same evening. 





Orpheus and Chrysler Choruses Sing 
in Detroit 

Detroit, Jan. 5—The Orpheus Club, 
Charles F. Morse, conducting, gave the 
first concert of its thirty-ninth season 
before associate members in Orchestra 
Hall on Dec. 13. The splendid program 
included Dutch and Irish folksongs and 
Christmas carols. Claire Cocci, Ameri- 
can organist, played Franck’s Fantasie 
in A, Widor’s Fifth Symphony, and 
music by Karg-Ellert, Bach and L. 
Vierne. On Dec. 15 the Chrysler Male 
Choir appeared in the same hall, led 
by Tom Lewis. They sang with en- 
thusiasm and revealed several fine solo- 
ists, Olaf Hyortha and Irving Herbert, 
tenors, and Joseph Schaefer, baritone. 


Gladys Swarthout 
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BLOCH OPENS SEASON 
OF FLORIDA ORCHESTRA 
Symphony Marks Thirteenth Year of 

Career—Cendecter Returns 

fer Third Term 

Wisrer Parx, Fia. Jan 5—The 
Symphony Orchestra of Central Florida 
at Winter Park, affliated with Rolls 
College, began its thirteenth comsecr- 





Alesanser Bioct 


tive season, its third under the conduc 
torship of Alexander Bloch, on 
and is im rehearsal for the second con- 
cert on Jan. 25. The opening program 
included Woli- Ferrari is Seremade for 
strings, Beethoven's ‘Egmont’ Overture, 
Mendelssohn's ‘Italian’ Symphony, and 
the Introduction to Act III of Wagner’s 
‘Lohengrin.’ The contributing member- 
ship of the Society has almost doubled 
since Mr. Bloch’s Grst year, 1996-37, 
and the audience at the Grst concert 
was by far the largest and most enthr- 
siastic im the orchestra’s history. 
Artistically the orchestra has arrived. 
Out of a more or less heterogeneous 
aggregation of players, mostly from 
Florida, Mr. Bloch has welded m unity 
of spirit and quality of performance one 
of the finest small orchestras in Ameri- 
ca; Tequiring no apologies or discounts 
Several persons, hearing it for the first 
time simce its earler days under indif- 
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ferent leadership, expressed amazement 
at Mr. Bloch’s achievement. 

A notable feature of these concerts is 
im the fact that on the Monday evening 
before each concert Mrs. Blanche 
Bloch, wife of the conductor, herself a 
brilliant pianist, gives a “preview” lec- 
ture-recital, explaining and illustrating 
the high spots of the program. This 
has brought a marked increase in the 
membership, and adds greatly to the 
understanding and enjoyment of the 
concerts. 

Joun PALMER GAVIT 


TORONTO RECITALS 
MARKED BY VARIETY 


Opera, Ballet, Vocalists and 
Instrumentalists Add to 
Calendar of Events 


Toronto, Jan. 5—The San Carlo 
Opera Company was at Massey Hall 
for four days in the early part of No- 
vember. Capable principals and chorus 
under Carlo Peroni, conductor, gave 
enjoyable performances of ‘Carmen’, 
‘The Barber of Seville’, ‘Aida’,‘Madame 
Butterfly’ , ‘Lohengrin’, and Tl Trova- 
tore’. 

Jessica Dragonette, soprano, opened 
the Massey Hall Celebrity Concert ser- 
ies on Nov. 8. A crowded house that 
gave Miss Dragonette demonstrative 
applause made the recital a gala event. 
Arpad Sandor was the accompanist. 

Hertha Glatz, contralto, and Marcel 
Grandjany, harpist, gave a joint recital 
at Eaton Auditorium on Nov. 10. This 
was the second subscripition concert of 
the Eaton Auditorium Series. A large 
audience welcomed the artists, both 
having been heard in Toronto in former 
years. 

After an absence of six years Benia- 
mino Gigli returned to Massey Hall on 
Nov. 28, in the second concert of the 
Celebrity Series. An audience that fill- 
ed every seat from boxes to top gallery 
eave Mr. Gigli one of the greatest ova- 
tioms ever accorded a concert artist in 
this city. 

A capacity audience also welcomed 
Joseph Szigeti, violinist, who returned 

Eaton Auditorium in recital on Dec. 

Endre Petri accompanied. The play- 
mg of these two artists in the Beetho- 
ven Sonata in A,Op.47, and the Franck 
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Sonata will be remembered in a concert 
season marked by high distinction of 
music and of artists. 

Emmy Heim, soprano, gave one of 
her finely imaginative song recitals in 
the Conservatory Music Hall on Dec. 3. 
Mme. Heim is well known as a brilliant 
interpreter of Lieder and her program 
this year showed greater diversity. Sir 
Ernest MacMillan played distinguished 
accompaniments. 

The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
gave four performances in Massey Hall 
on December 8, 9 and 10. The company 
drew generous houses. 

The Women’s Musical Club of To- 
ronto presented Alexander Kipnis, bass, 
in Hart House Theatre on Nov. 21. On 
Dec. 15 the open meeting of the Musi- 
cal Club was held at Eaton Auditorium 
when the Ballet Caravan gave a dance 
recital and included three new ballets, 
‘Promenade’, ‘Billy the Kid’, and ‘Yan- 
kee Clipper’. 

Celebrating the beginning of its fif- 
teenth consecutive season, the Hart 
House String Quartet gave three sub- 
scription concerts in Hart House on 
Oct. 22, Nov. 12, and Dec. 10. There 
has been one change in the personnel 
of the quartet since last year: Adolphe 
Koldofsky replaced Harry Adaskin as 
second violinist. The programs present- 
ed on the three concerts included: Quar- 
tet in D, Mozart; Quartet in F, Ravel; 
Quartet in A, Schumann; Quartet in E 
Flat, Beethoven; “Three Idylls’, Frank 
Bridge; Quartet in E Minor, Smetana; 
Quartet in E Flat, Haydn; ‘Voces In- 
timae’, Sibelius, and Quartet in E Flat, 
Schubert. Rospert H. RosBerts 





ROCHESTER WELCOMES 
BALLET CARAVAN VISIT 





Music by American Composers Used for 
Two Works—Three Pianists Play 
at Hochstein School 


RocHESTER, Jan. 5.—The Ballet 
Caravan appeared at the Eastman Thea- 
tre on Dec. 16 before a cordial audience. 
The program comprised ‘Air and Vari- 
ations,’ ‘Filling Station’ and ‘Billy the 
Kid.’ The first ballet was danced to 
the Goldberg Variations of Bach, played 
by Trude Rittmann and with Pablo 
Miquel, who furnished the music at two 
pianos. The second ballet had music by 
Virgil Thomson and the third music by 
Aaron Copland. The dancers were ex- 
cellent, outstandingly fine work being 
done by Fred Danieli. 


A recital for three pianos with the 
Hochstein School String Orchestra at 
the school auditorium on Dec. 7 brought 
Major John A. Warner, Emanuel Bala- 
ban and Leopold Mannes as soloists. 
The program comprised Corelli’s Con- 
certo Grosso, No. 18, played by the 
String Orchestra, conducted by Samuel 
Belov; Brahms’s Variations on a Theme 
by Haydn, played by Major Warner 
and Mr. Mannes; the first movement 
from Beethoven’s String Quartet in F 
Major, Op. 18, played by the orchestra, 
and Bach’s Concerto for three pianos 
and strings in C Major, with Major 
Warner, Mr. Balaban and Mr. Mannes 
at the three pianos. 

On Dec. 13, Yella Pessel, harp- 
sichordist, and Georges Barrére, flutist, 
gave a charming recital in Kilbourn 
Hall. 

The Kilbourn Quartet and Joseph 
Mariano, flutist, appeared in Kilbourn 
Hall on Nov. 29. 

Jascha Heifetz, violinist, gave a 
superb recital at the Eastman Theatre, 


Nov. 25 before a large audience. Eman- 
uel Bay was his accompanist. 
M. E. W. 


PITTSBURGH FORCES 
GIVE MANY RECITALS 





Baird Conducts Bach Choir and 
Lunt Mendelssohn Singers 
—Bjoerling Appears 


PITTsBuURGH, Jan. 5.—The Bach Choir 
offered a miscellaneous program of 
Bach, Brahms, Palestrina and Praetor- 
ius recently and the Mendelssohn Sing- 
ers gave their annual performance of 
‘The Messiah’. John Julius Baird and 
Ernest Lunt were the respective con- 
ductors. The Hebrew “Y” sponsored 
Jussi Bjoerling recently in a beautiful 
recital. Excellent songs had the lead in 
his program. 

Beniamino Gigli returned to Syria 
Mosque. Mr. Gigli devoted his energies 
to much operatic music. The Don Cos- 
sack Chorus gave a brilliant recital. At 
the Tuesday Musical Club a Christmas 
play based upon ‘Our Lady’s Tumbler’ 
was excellently given by the art and 
music department of Peabody High 
School, Florence Shute and Jean Tho- 
burn being in charge. 

Honors were Lawrence Tibbett’s for 
opening the season with a recital at 
Syria Mosque. Stuart Wille was the 
accompanist and also played a group of 
piano pieces. 

Kirsten Flagstad gave a beautiful re- 
cital. The program included works by 
Strauss, Schubert and Franz of the 
Lieder writers, Fauré, Grieg, Alnaes 
and Hurum; English songs, and two 
arias. Edwin McArthur was the ac- 
companist. 

The sixty-fifth year of the Art Soci- 
ety brought Rachmaninoff for its birth- 
day evening. 

Mary Cardwell Dawson, inaugurating 
a new series of popular concerts, intro- 
duced Ethel Ramos Harris, pianist, as 
her first soloist. 

The new Mordkin Ballet at Syria 
Mosque began with a tedious and shaky 
performance of ‘Swan Lake’ by Tchai- 
kovsky, and then went on to triumph in 
Tcherepnin’s “Trepak’ and waltzes by 
Johann Strauss. Principals were Patri- 
cia Bowman, Romanoff, Varkas and 
Mordkin. 

J. Frep LissFret 
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Soloist with Symphony 





Lambros Demetrios Callimahos, flut- 
st, who will give his third New York 
ecital in Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of Jan. 27 and 
who will give the 
first performance 
at that time of 
Walter Giese- 
king’s Variations 
on a theme of 
Grieg, appeared 
as soloist on Dec. 
2 in Minneapolis 
with the Minne- 
apolis Symphony 
under the baton 
of Dmitri Mitro- 
poulos. 

Mr. Callimahos was warmly re- 
ceived by both press and public for his 
interpretations of two concertos by 
Vivaldi, the one in F Major, Op. 10, 
No. 5, and in G Major, Op. 10, No. 4. 
In addition he played a Mozart An- 
dante for flute (K. 315), and his per- 
formances were so warmly received 
that he was obliged to add an encore. 

At his New York recital, in addition 
to the Gieseking work, Mr. Callimahos 
will play a Platti Sonata, Milhaud So- 
natine and briefer works by Bach, 
Couperin, Aubert, Hasse, Debussy, the 
American composer Griffes, and Gau- 
bert. 





L. D. Callimahos 





Choruses and Ensembles 
Minneapolis 


Active in 


MINNEAPOLIs, Jan. 5.—Outstanding 
concerts by local artists and groups 
have been those bv the Apollo club, with 
John Carter as soloist; the Odin Male 
chorus; the Thursday Musical String 
Ensemble under Walther Pfitzner ; two 
concerts by the Minnesota Symphony 
under John M. Kuypers and Gabriel 
Fenyves, and the first of a series of 
violin sonata recitals by Otto Frohn, 
leader of the Symphony’s second violin 
section, and Clyde Stephens, University 
of Minnesota pianist. A recital was 
given by Beniamino Gigli on the Uni- 
versity Artists Course. i> 4 
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MUSIC IN SEATTLE 
OF VARIED CALIBRE 


Chamber Music, Ballet Troupes, 

Recitalists and Chorus Add 

to Fortnight 

SEATTLE, Jan. 5.—Sergei Rachman- 
inoff returned to the Moore Theatre 
under the auspices of Cecilia Schultz 
on Nov. Y, in recital, playing with great 
brilliance and fire. 

Argentinita and her Spanish ensemble 
made a first appearance here on Dec. 2 
on the ‘Greater Artist Series’. The 
forty-ninth anniversary of the Nor- 
wegian Male Chorus was celebrated on 
Dec. 3, singing many Norse songs, many 
of which had never been heard in the 
United States before. August Werner 
conducted. 

The University Chorus, Charles Wil- 
son Lawrence, conductor, gave a Satis- 
fying performance of Bach’s ‘Christmas’ 
Uratorio at University Temple on Dec. 
7. Soloists were, Florence Bergh Wil- 
son, soprano; Helga Lind, contralto; 
Charles Stay, tenor; August Werner, 
baritone. 

The twenty-ninth mid-winter concert 
of the Amphion Society, Graham Mor- 
gan, conductor, was given on Dec. 7. 
the most interesting work on the pro- 
gram was the dramatic cantata ‘Fare- 
well of Hiawatha’ by Foote, which was 
admirably sung. The Svea Male Chorus, 
led by C. H. Sutherland, gave an in- 
teresting concert of Swedish songs at 
Harmony Hall on Dec. 9. 

The Cornish School Orchestra played 
its first concert of the season on Dec. 
15. Cyril Towbin, head of the violin 
department is conductor. 

The Civic Opera Association, Paul 
Engberg, director, repeated the opera 
‘Queen of Sheba’ by Goldmark, on Dec. 
10. Ralph Engberg, as King Solomon, 
Barbara Eschbach, the Queen; Mildred 
Eyman, Sulamith, and Ernest Goddard 
Assad, gave a commendable perform- 





ance. ‘The orchestra, members of the 
Seattle Symphony, gave excellent sup- 
port. 


Carl Paige Wood, professor of music 
at the University of Washington Music 
School, has been appointed director of 
the school. 

Stephen Balogh, head of the piano 
department of Cornish School, assisted 
by a Woodwind Ensemble from the 
Seattle Symphony, gave an unusual and 
interesting program of chamber music 
at the Cornish Theatre. 

The Ballet Caravan opened Cecilia 
Schultz’s Dance Theatre Series recently 
and music by Bach, Strauss, Tchaikov- 
sky, Gounod, Schubert and Respighi 
was played by an orchestra recruited 
from the Seattle Symphony, conducted 
by Willem Van Der Burg. 


Nan D. Bronson 





ROCHESTER STUDENTS 
IN ORCHESTRA CONCERT 





Hanson Conducts Eastman School 
Symphony—Civic Orchestra 
in Christmas Program 

RocHesTer, Jan. 5.—The Eastman 
School Symphony, Howard Hanson, 
conductor, played at the Eastman The- 
atre on Dec. 19, to an audience that 
filled the hall. The program comprised 
Purcell’s Incidental Music to ‘Diocle- 
sian’, Scarlatti’s Concerto Grosso in F 
Minor, Dr. Hanson’s ‘Pan and the 
Priest’ and Sibelius’s Symphony No. 2. 

The Rochester Civic Orchestra, Guy 
Fraser Harrison, conductor, gave a 


Christmas concert on Dec. 18. Guests 
on the program were the Christ Church 
Episcopal Choir, Church of Reformation 
Choir, Brick Church Choir, the Inter- 
High School Choir and the Rochester 
Civic Chorus. The audience was large. 
M. E. W. 


SAN ANTONIO FORCES 
IN ‘HANSEL AND GRETEL’ 








Otto Wick Conducts Performance 


Sponsored by University— 
Iturbi Plays 

SAN ANTONIO, Jan. 5.—A perform- 
ance of Humperdinck’s ‘Hansel and 
Gretel’, sponsored by the University of 
San Antonio, proved highly successful 
on Dec, 14, at the Municipal Audi- 
torium. Otto Wick conducted the per- 
formance, which was under the stage 
direction of Harry Griffith. Peter 
Petritis and Elsa Diemer Wick sang 
the parent roles; Charlotte Brown and 
Beta Leazar had the parts of Hansel 
and Gretel. Lucile Klaus Whiteside 
was the witch; Joyce Bennett, the Sand- 
man; Maydelle Miller, the Dew Fairy. 
The angel chorus and gingerbread chil- 
dren were supplied from the University 
glee club and ballet group. Excellent 
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scenic and lighting effects made the 
presentation outstanding in amateur 
achievements. 

José Iturbi appeared in piano recital 
on Dec. 17, at the Municipal Auditorium 
in the Friends of Music course spon- 
sored by Elizabeth A. Devoe. The large 
audience was demonstrative in its ap- 
proval. Mozart’s F Major Sonata and 
Schumann’s Symphonic Etudes were 
among the offerings, with a modern 
group by Ravel, Debussy and Falla. 

G. T. 





Roerich Master Institute Inaugurates 
Midtown Centre 


The Roerich Academy of Arts has 
been inaugurated by the Master Institute 
of United Arts, the School of the Roe- 
rich Musuem, as a new midtown centre 
at 250 West 57 Street. Nicholas Roe- 
rich is honorary president and the board 
of directors includes Sina Lichtmann, 
Sadie C. Mobley, Ethel M. Burton and 
Dudley Fosdick. Faculty members of 
the Master Institute will teach at the 
new Roerich Academy and several new 
members have been added to the staff. 
Music, painting, sculpture, interior dec- 
oration, ballet, drama and opera will be 
among the subjects taught. 
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HARTFORD CHORUSES 
GIVE HOLIDAY LISTS 


Choral Club, Travelers and 
Oratorio Society Heard— 
Krenek Gives Lecture 


Hartrorp, Jan. 5.—On local wings 
of song came concerts by the Choral 
Club ot Hartford, the Travelers Choral 
Club, and the Hartford Oratorio So- 
ciety. 

The Choral Club, led by Marshall 
Seeley, gave its customary display of 
the manly art of glee. Renata Flandina 
Ruisi, soprano, appeared as guest solo- 
ist. The Travelers chorus continued its 
annual practice of introducing hitherto 
unpublished carols, and its conductor, 
Carl Walton Deckelman, also accom- 
panied William Ervin, tenor soloist. 
The Oratorio Society made a noble ex- 
periment of an orchestra-less ‘Messiah’, 
under Harold Berkley. Mr. Deckelman 
and Mr. Seeley, pianists, and Myra 
Yaw, organist, were the substitute in- 
strumentation. 

Alfred Cohn and Rubin Segal, violin- 
ists, and Irene Kahn, pianist, well- 
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known locally for their ensemble work, 
were heard in a program featuring the 
Milhaud Sonata, at the Hartt School 
on Dec. 14. 

On the previous evening, Mr. Cohn 
had featured in a concert given by the 
Hartt School at the Bushnell Memorial. 
He was heard in the Handel Concerto 
in B Minor, which he had transcribed 
from viola da gamba to viola, and the 
school orchestra played his transcrip- 
tions of Bach’s ‘Come, Sweet Death’ 
and the Buxtehude Chaconne in E 
Minor. Mr. Cohn also played his own 
arrangements of ‘Drink To Me Only 
with Thine Eyes’ and Gardner’s ‘From 
The Canebrake’. The Hartt Chorus 
sang several numbers. Moshe Paranov, 
dean, was conductor of orchestra and 
chorus, and Miss Kahn, accompanist. 

Under auspices of The Friends and 
Enemies of Modern Music, Ernst Kre- 
nek endeavored to tell the “enemies” 
why they do not like modern music, and 
double-dyed their enmities with demon- 
strations of atonality and the twelve-tone 
scale. A. Everett Auston, Jr., president 
of the group, told of hopes for giving 
the premiere of “The Duchess of Malfi’ 
in Hartford with music by Virgil Thom- 
son and decors by Pavel Tchelitchew. 

T. H. PARKER 


BROOKLYN CHORUSES 
GIVE WINTER EVENTS 


Morning Choral, Chaminade and 
Apollo Club Appear with 
Varied Soloists 


BrooKLyn, Jan. 5.— The Morning 
Choral opened its twentieth season with 
the annual winter concert in the Acad- 
emy music hall on Dec. 13. Composed 
of women’s voices, the choral sang 
works by Handel, Palestrina, Bach, El- 
gar, Cadman, Taylor and others. Her- 
bert Stavely Sammond’s conducting 
proved sure and effective. Glenn Dar- 
win, baritone, was soloist in two groups 
of songs, and sang with the choral in 
Cornelius’s ‘Christmas Song.’ 

A diversified program was offered by 
the Chaminade at its forty-first winter 
concert at the Academy on Dec. 28, 
under the baton of Amelia Gray-Clarke, 
including a premiere of Pauline Win- 
slow’s ‘The Fate of the Ann Marie.’ 
The Pro Arpa Quartet assisted. 

The Apollo Club, Alfred Boyce con- 
ducting, opened its sixty-first season 
with a private concert in the Academy’s 
opera house on Nov. 29. At the conclu- 
sion, the large audience joined the 
chorus in a verse of ‘Adeste Fideles.’ 
Assisting artists were Doris Doe, con- 
tralto of the Metropolitan Opera, and 
John Corigliano, associate concert- 
master of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony. The respective accompa- 
nists were Lionel Nowak and Herbert 
Jaffe. 

A “Night of Music,” held at the 
Academy on Nov. 30, with Eddie Can- 
tor as master of ceremonies, attracted 
an overflow audience. The participating 
artists included Giovanni Martinelli, 
Colette d’Arville, Maria Canigilia, Rose- 
marie Brancato, Giuseppe Bamboschek 
and the All City High School Orches- 
tra, with many other professional artists 
and youthful local talent. The event, 
planned by James G. McDonald, presi- 
dent of the Institute, as a community 
venture to advance important cultural 
activities among the younger genera- 
tion, netted several thousand dollars as 
a nucleus towards the establishment of 
an art center. 

Institute recitals were given before 








large audiences by the Budapest String 
Quartet on Dec. 14, and Myra Hess, 
pianist, on Dec. 5. The Ballet Russe 
presented Offenbach’s ‘Gaité Parisienne’ 
and Delibes’s ‘Coppelia’ on Nov. 28, be- 
fore a capacity audience. 

A new musical organization, to be 
known as the Brooklyn Chamber Music 
Society, with headquarters located at the 
Neighborhood Club, 104 Clark Street, 
was announced recently by Carl H. 
Tollefsen and George Butterly, found- 
ers. This society has been formed to 
provide a series of chamber music re- 
citals and concerts, the first one tenta- 
tively set for Jan. 18. 

The annual series of concerts by the 
Boston Symphony under the auspices of 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and the 
Sciences began on Nov. 18, in the 
Academy of Music. 

Clinton Holland, a young Negro 
tenor of unusual gifts, appeared in a 
recital at the Colored Baptist Church 
on Nov. 17 with Randolph Howard as 
accompanist. FeLtx Deyo 





CLUBS IN CLEVELAND 
ADD TO MUSIC EVENTS 





Vreeland Soloist with Singers Club— 
Music and Drama Group Sponsors 
Forsyth in Program 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 5.—Jeanette Vree- 
land was guest soloist with the Singers 
Club at Severance Hall on Dec. 6 when 
she was heard with the club in Schu- 
bert’s ‘Nachtelle’ and in solo groups 
The singers, under Boris Goldovsky, 
offered works by Brahms, Grieg, 
Dvorak, Mozart and Vaughan Williams. 
The club is the oldest male choral or- 
ganization in the country. 

The Music and Drama Club presented 
Josephine Forsyth in ‘A Meditation of 
Lyric Thoughts’ at the Wade Park 
Manor Hotel on Dec. 5. Assisting 
artists were Edith Fletcher Jameson, 
Ruth Davis Fuller, Hazel McGinley, 
Mrs. Neil Fravel, John Patterson, T. 
Morgan Phillips, Robert Roberts and 
James McMahon, with Carmela Cafa- 
relli at the harp and George Vause at 
the piano. A distinguished audience 
received the composer, the artists and 
Charles Dawe, conductor of the Or- 
pheus Club, who led the concerted works 
as a tribute to his friend, Miss Forsyth, 
with enthusiasm. Works included on 
the program were ‘A New Year Carol,’ 
‘Joy Cometh in the Morning,’ ‘Precious 
Wee One,’ “The Lord’s Prayer,’ and 
many other works. 

Beryl Rubinstein, director and Joset 
Fuchs, heads of the piano and violin 
faculty of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music, were heard in another of the 
faculty recital series at the Institute on 
Dec. 7 playing the Franck A Major and 
Beethoven ‘Kreutzer’ Sonatas. 

S. M. 





RECITALS IN PORTLAND 





Marian Anderson and Bartlett and 
Robertson Offer Programs 


PorRTLAND, Me., Jan. 5.—Marian 
Anderson, contralto, gave a recital in 
Portland High School Auditorium on 
Dec. 2, accompanied by Kosti Vehanen. 
The program included works by Handel, 
Scarlatti, Bizet, Verdi, Sadero, Payne, 
Burleigh and other composers. Espe- 
cially delightful was the singing of four 
Schubert songs which included ‘Fruh- 
lingstraum’, ‘Der Tod und das Mad- 
chen’, ‘Wohin’, and ‘Ave Maria’. 

Perfect ensemble was exhibited by 
Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson in 


their recital of music for two pianos, 
given on Dec. 9, in City Hall Audi- 
torium before a large and appreciative 
audience. Music by Bach, Handel, 
Falla, Saint-Saéns, Liszt, Brahms and 
others was delightfully played. 

Wadsworth Provandie, baritone, of 
Boston, presented a song recital in the 
Montpelier Studio on Dec. 8. He dem- 
onstrated the power and range of his 
voice in a well balanced program that 
included compositions by Schubert, 
Franz, Jensen, Grieg, Strauss, Paladihle, 
Massenet, Dubois, Duparc, Head and 
Mana-Zucca. Marion Tufts Provandie 
was the assisting pianist. 

ELLEN BLoDGETT 





TESSA BLOOM HEARD 





American Matthay Association Holds 
Meeting and Elects Officers 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
American Matthay Association opened 
with a piano recital by Tessa Bloom, 
winner of the Matthay Scholarship in 
1931, at Steinway Hall, New York, on 
Dec. 27. On Dec. 28, a business meet- 
ing including election of officers was 
held at the Riverdale School of Music. 
The new officers are: Arthur Hice of 
Philadelphia, president; Julian De Gray 
of Bennington College, vice-president ; 
Miss Margaret Littell of Wilmington, 
Del., secretary, and John Stroup of 
Philadelphia, treasurer. 

The annual contest for the Matthay 
Scholarship, which is open to students 
from all parts of the country, will be 
held in New York in May, the exact 
date to be announced shortly. 
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Sings Program of Folksongs 
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Seonenetenensrteny 


Louise Arnoux, diseuse, assisted Ber- 
nard Gabriel, pianist, in a program de- 
voted to ‘The Amorous in Music’ at the 
Sherman Square 
Studios on Dec. 29. 
Mme. Arnoux sang 
many seldom-heard 
works from the 
literature of the 
twelfth and thir- 
teenth. centuries as 
well as love songs 
of a later period. 
Mr. Gabriel played 
music by Schu- 
mann, Kreisler, 
Couperin, Liszt, 
Chopin and Proko- 
fieff. On Jan. 3 Mme. Arnoux sang a 
folk program for the Hosbronck Wom- 
en’s Club in Atlantic City. 

A group of children known as The 
Young Singers of Old French Songs, 
coached by Mme. Arnoux, sang over 
station WJZ on Dec. 22 and on the 
evening of the same day gave a pro- 
gram at the United Hospital in Port- 
chester. On Jan. 4 the group appeared 
at the Manhattan Opera House at the 
Daily Mirror Festival, and on Jan. 8 
at the Eglise du Saint Esprit and on 
the evening of the same day at the 
Caroline Country Club in Hartsdale. 





Louise Arnoux 





DANCERS PLAN TOUR 


Miriam Winslow and Foster Fitz-Simons 

Form Partnership, Using Small Group 

Miriam Winslow and Foster Fitz- 
Simons have joined forces this season 
to form a new dance partnership. Both 
were originally Denishawn dancers and 
Miss Winslow was for a season Mr. 
Shawn’s leading soloist. Since then 
she has worked with Mary Wigman 
and Harald Kreutzberg abroad. For 
the past five seasons her own group 
of dancers have made extensive tours 
of the country in her own dance crea- 
tions and have appeared with the Na- 
tional Symphony in Washington, with 
the Detroit, the Toronto and other or- 
chestras. 

With a new repertoire, the dancers 
opened their tour on Jan. 1. Early in 
February they will give two perform- 
ances with the Detroit Symphony. A 
group of four girls will accompany Miss 
Winslow and Mr. Fitz-Simons on sym- 
phony engagaments only during this 
first year. 
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LOCAL AND VISITING 
ARTISTS IN WINNIPEG 


Bonelli and Levitzky Give Joint 

Recital—Choral Works Are 

Well Presented 

WINNIPEG, Jan. 5.—Richard Bo- 
nelli, baritone, and Mischa Levitzki, 
pianist, gave a joint recital in the Audi- 
torium on Nov. 28. The capacity audi- 
ence thoroughly enjoyed the diversified 
program given by the two musicians. 
Fred M. Gee was the accompanist for 
Mr. Bonelli. The concert was the fourth 
of the Celebrity Series, directed by Fred 
M. Gee. 

Herta Glatz, contralto, was the guest- 
artist of the Women’s Musical Club on 
Dec. 5, in the Auditorium concert hall. 
The program included works by Schu- 
bert, Brahms, Bach, Purcell, Bizet and 
Respighi. Anna M. Hovey was the ac- 
companist. 

The Ukrainian Youth Federation and 
\thletic Club of Winnipeg gave a 
pageant in the Auditorium on Dec. 8th. 
The program included numbers sung by 
a chorus of eighty-five and accompanied 
by a string orchestra of forty. The 
event was under the direction of Nicho- 
las Hoculak and Walter Kaczor. 

Goldie Bell, violinist, was presented 
in recital by Jascha Resnitsky in the 
auditorium concert hall the same eve- 
ning. Olga Irwin, soprano, assisted. 
Gordon Kushner was the accompanist 
for both. 

Fritz Kreisler, violinist, gave the 
third concert of the Celebrity Concert 
Series on Nov. 15, and he was given an 


enthusiastic welcome. Carl Lamson 
was the accompanist. 
The Wednesday Morning Musical 


chose “Folk Song and Its Influence” 
for the subject of the program of Nov. 
23 in the Fort Garry Hotel. The mu- 
sicians taking part were Phyllis Holt- 
by, pianist, the CBC Tudor String 
Quartet; Ruth Ebert, contralto, with 
Snjolaug Sigurdson as accompanist; 
Ena Foley Scott, soprano, with Mar- 
garet Fetherstonhaugh at the piano. 
Jan Smeterlin, pianist, was the guest 
of the Women’s Musical Club on Nov. 
7; the Don Cossack Male Chorus under 
Serge Jaroff appeared in Walker The- 
atre on the same date and Angelo Mer- 
cado and his Tipica Mexican Orches- 
tra appeared on the Celebrity Concert 
Series. Mary MONCRIEF 





OMAHA HEARS RECITALS 


Morning Musicale Sponsors Concert 


—Artist-Pupils Heard 


OMAHA, Jan. 5.—The outstanding 
musical event of the last fortnight was 
the second concert of the Morning Mu- 
sicale, in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Fontenelle. Abram Dansky and Rich- 
ard Niver appeared as duo-pianists, evi- 
dencing adequate technique and musi- 
cianship for a fine interpretation of the 
works presented. Mabel Woodworth 
Jensen, violinist, assisted, as did also 
Louise Seidl, harpist, and Mrs. Karl 
Werndorff, accompanist. Outstanding, 
also, was the singing of Dorothy 
Haugh, soprano, assisting artist on the 
Martin Bush organ recital, at Joslyn 
Memorial. 

The Omaha Music Teachers Associa- 
tion, Edith May Miller, president, is 
active in sponsoring two series of re- 
citals; monthly student recitals, in each 
of which twelve or more teachers are 
represented by pupils (a refutation of 
the supposed inability of musicians to 
function harmoniously) and monthly 
“Young Artist” programs, at Joslyn 


Memorial Lecture Hall. On one of the 
latter appeared Lynette Mears, pianist ; 
Austin Wirth, baritone, accompanied by 
Flora Sears Nelson, and a string quar- 
tet composed of Robert Koterba, Don- 
ald Korisko, Frank Bukacek, and Milo 
Bukacek. 

The Heilman A Cappella Choir of 
fifty mixed voices, journeyed from Lin- 
coln to appear at the Joslyn Memorial, 
under the leadership of J. Leroy Heil- 
man, recently. Marion Ward Gillan 
assisted as soloist, and Gertrude Cul- 
bertson Hall and Helen Nelson were 
accompanists. 

The United States Navy Band, under 
the baton of Lieutenant Charles Bent- 
er, was sponsored, recently, in an 
Omaha concert by the Omaha W orld- 
Herald. At the city auditorium a capac- 
ity audience was most enthusiastic. 

M. C. 





Marietta College Gives ‘The Messiah’ 


For the thirteenth consecutive year 
Handel’s ‘The Messiah’ was given by 
the Marietta College Glee Club in Mari- 
etta, Ohio, on Dec. 11. Gerald Lee 
Hamilton, head of the music department 
of the college, was the director. The 
soloists were Anita Eversull, soprano; 
Rocco Contini, tenor; Edith Milar, con- 
tralto; and Elmer L. Mathias, bass. 
Narcissa Williamson was concertmis- 
tress; Charles Everly, organist; and 
Theodore Bennett and Robert Scott, 
pianists. The college orchestra fur- 
nished the accompaniment. 





Horace Britt Heard with Orchestra 

Horace Britt, ‘cellist and conductor, 
appeared as soloist with the Concerts 
Symphoniques de Montreal in Montreal 
on Dec. 2. He also conducted the or- 
chestra on Nov. 19, Dec. 3, and Dec. 17. 
He was heard in New York on Dec. 12, 
on the Beethoven Association program 
in the Town Hall. 
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To Give Lecture-Recitals 
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Marion Bauer, lecturer, composer and 
writer, will give three lecture-recitals 
under the auspices of the American 
Conservatory of 
Music, Drama and 
the Dance. Harri- 
son Potter, pianist, 
will collaborate 
with her. 

The first lecture 
will be given on 
Jan. 18 when Miss 
Bauer will discuss 
‘The Dance and Its 
Influence on Mu- 
sic’, including the 
last three centuries 
of dance music, 
with special reference to Bach, Chopin 
and Brahms. ‘Composers as Human 
Beings’ is the title of Miss Bauer’s sec- 
ond talk, to take place at the American 
Conservatory on Feb. 1, and two weeks 
later on Feb. 15, she will give her third 
talk, ‘The American Panorama’, with 
Mr. Potter playing illustrations at the 
piano. Miss Bauer is associate pro- 
fessor of music at New York Univer- 
sity, New York editor and critic of the 
Musical Leader and a member of the 
American Musicological Society. 


Marion Bauer 





Philadelphia Academy of Vocal Arts 
Moves Into New Quarters 

PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 1.—The Phila- 
delphia Academy of Vocal Arts held a 
house-warming with Mrs. Clarence A. 
Warden, president, heading the board 
of welcome, on Dec. 11 at the organi- 
zation’s new quarters at 1920 Spruce 
Street. Excerpts from well-known 
operas were presented in costume and 
with stage settings, with H. Maurice 
Jacquet conducting. 
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Michael Press 


The distinguished violinist, Michael 
Press, died at the Sparrow Hospital, Lan- 
sing, Mich., on Dec. 22, as the result of a 
heart attack. Remote as this event was 
from the brilliant scenes of his earlier life, 
it will be noted with interest and regret by 
the many persons familiar with his note- 
worthy career, not only as a violinist, but 
equally as a conductor, teacher and pro- 
ducer of many excellent transcriptions for 
the violin. 

Mr. Press was a Russian, born in Vilna, 
in 1871, and was acclaimed as a boy prod- 
igy before he was ten years of age. Much 
experience from this age onward, as first 
violinist and conductor of theatre orchestra 
opera and ballet led after the age of sixteen 
to a brilliant career in the Moscow Impe- 
rial Conservatory. In 1901 he received first 
prize at the Moscow competition series of 
concerts participated in by twenty outstand- 
ing violinists and the same year was ap- 
pointed Professor of Violin of the master- 
class at the Imperial Conservatory. 

As a solo violinist and through his ex- 
tensive European tours with his Russian 
Trio Mr. Press gained wide fame and was 
the recipient of many medals and marks of 
distinction from royalty throughout the 
world. 

In 1922 Mr. Press came to America 
where he was heard as soloist with the 
Philadelphia, Detroit and other orchestras 
and as guest conductor with the Boston 
Symphony and other great Eastern orches- 
tras. In 1924 he was associated with the 
Curtis Institute in Philadelphia and in 
1928 accepted the position of head of the 
violin department of Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing, Michigan. which he oc- 
cupied until the spring of 1938. In Tune 
of that vear he married a former and high- 
ly gifted pupil Margerv Hovt who had be- 
come the head of the violin department of a 
local conservatory. 

Until the more quiet later years in Mich- 
igan Mr. Press’s life had been both bril- 
liant and stormy. He suffered many vicis- 
situdes and experienced stirring adventures 
through the Russian revolution. He return- 
ed to Europe frequently during the period 
of his American life but never to Russia. 
His name has frequently been coupled with 
that of Leopold Auer as one of the great- 
est teachers of the time. His remarkable 
work with limited resources of a college 
orchestra at the Michigan State College 
revealed his extraordinary powers as a con- 
ductor and his qualities of authority, know!}- 
edge and command on the conductor’s stand 
excited the highest enthusiasm of music 
lovers. His transcriptions for violin have 
been played bv leading violinists of the 
time, including Heifetz aifd Luboschutz, and 
he attained equal success with his trans- 
cription for orchestra of the ‘Java Suite’ 
of Godowsky. In his death the world loses 
a musician of high distinction. A. F. 





Dr. Hollis E. Dann 


Dr. Hollis Ellsworth Dann, professor 
emeritus of New York University, where 
he was head of the department of music 
education from 1925 until his retirement in 
1936, died at his home in Douglaston, L. I., 
on Jan. 3, after an illness of a year. He 
was seventy-seven years old. 

Dr. Dann was born in Canton, Pa., the 
son of a voice teacher and leader of sing- 
ing conventions, on May 1, 1861. After 
graduating from the Canton High School 
in 1879, he attended business college in 
Elmira, N. Y., and studied music in Roch- 
ester, N. Y. He later went to Boston for 
further musical instruction. He taught 
voice and piano privately from 1884 to 
1886, becoming in the latter year, prin- 
cipal of the Havana Academy, Havana. 
N. Y. In 1887, he was made a Doctor of 
Music by Alfred University. From 1887 
to 1905, he was director of music in the 
school of Ithaca, N. Y., and conducted 
various choruses in the town and at Cor- 
nell University. He was successively in- 
structor in music, assistant professor of 
music and head of department of music 
at Cornell, holding the last named position 
from 1906 to 1921. He was state director 
of music for Pennsylvania from 1921 to 
1925. From 1910 to 1921. he was chair- 
man of the music council of the New York 
Board of Regents. He was president of 
the Music Supervisors’ National Confer- 
ence in 1920. 

His work on the newly organized Penn- 
sylvania State Department of Music was 
largely concerned with improving the 
methods of teaching music in the public 
schools in which he was highly successful. 
During the World War he was song leader 
at Camp Taylor near Louisville, Ky. 

He was author of ‘The Hollis Dann 
Music Course,’ and ‘The New Manual for 
Teachers,’ 1920. He compiled books of 
Christmas carols and hymns and assembly 
songs and many papers and pamphlets re- 
lating to music in the public schools. 

Among Dr. Dann’s compilations were 
‘Complete Manual for Teachers,’ ‘Standard 
Anthems,’ in several volumes, ‘Hollis Dann 
Song Series,’ books 1, 2 and 3, and ‘Con- 
ductors’ Book’, a guide to song interpreta- 
tion, published in 1935. 

Surviving are his wife, a daughter, Mrs 
Harold R. Young, of Great Neck, L. I., and 
three sons, Hollis Hanford Dann, Robert 
Harding Dann and Roger Lewis Dann. 





Frank Wright 


Frank Wright, for forty-one years or- 


ganist at Grace Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Brooklyn, died in a hospital on 
Tan. 2, in his seventy-fourth year. Born in 


Ipswich, England in 1866, he came to 
America in 1884. His first organ position 
was at St. Johns, Brooklyn, in 1892. Five 
years later, he went to Grace Church. He 
was one of the founders of the American 
Guild of Organists in 1900, and won a 
gold medal for his compositions at a con- 
test at the University of Toronto. He 
had been a member of the committee on 
examination of the guild and wrote a book 
on music examination. He was later 
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Beethoven’s Inscriptions in His Works 


Used to Show His 


Georg Kinsky Compiles Sum- 
mary for Music Periodical 
Which Reveals the Innate Hu- 
mor and Optimism of the Man 


By Witt Reicu 


ZURICH, Dec. 22. 
J N the Prague music periodical, Avf- 
takt, the well-known music scholar, 
Georg Kinsky, recently gave a summary 
of the inscriptions contained in Beet- 
hoven’s music manuscripts, which give 
evidence of the often rather droll humor 
of the master. 

At the end of June, 1795, Paisiello’s 
opera, ‘La Molinara,’ was performed 
with great success in the Viennese 
Karntnertor Theatre. The sentimental 
cavatina, ‘Nel cor pitt non mi sento,’ 
the pleasing melody of which still lives 
today in Beethoven’s piano variations, 
found most favor with the audience. 
The story is told that Beethoven was 
sitting in a box with a lady whom he 
admired very much, witnessing a per- 
formance of ‘La Molinara.’ When the 
cavatina was played, the lady said that 
she had had a notebook of variations on 
the theme, but had lost it. That night 
Beethoven wrote six variations and 
sent them to the lady the next morning 
with the inscription: “Variazioni, per- 
dute par la ritrovate par Luigi 
van Beethoven.” (“Variations, lost by 
... found by Ludwig van Beethoven”). 


A Sextet in One Part 


A characteristic example of the dis- 
order which prevailed in the master’s 
household is the sad lament which he 
added to a horn part of the sextet Op. 
81 b, when he happened upon it ap- 
parently by accident: “Sextet by me. 
Heaven knows, where the other parts 
are.” 

To a sonata movement for viola and 
‘cello, which was evidently intended for 
two near-sighted musician friends, 
Beethoven gave the title: “Duet with 
two pair of obbligato eye-glasses,” and 
the manuscript of the song, ‘Minnesold,’ 
dedicated by the master to his faithful 
friend, Karl Amenda, which disap- 
peared later without a trace, had the 
following note appended to the title: 
“Paid to Amenda in music by Beet- 
hoven.” 

The conception, ‘fair copy,’ is applic- 
able to Beethoven only with reserva- 
tions. The reason for this lies just as 
much in his careless handwriting, which 
can be read only with difficulty, as in 
his laborious methods of work, which 





chairman of the committee for twelve 
years. Anniversary services commemorat- 
ing his fortieth year at Grace Church, were 
held in May, 1937. He is survived by his 
wife and one son. 


Raymond R. Sooy 


MERCHANTVILLE, N. J., Dec. 20.—Ray- 
mond R. Sooy, connected with the Victor 
Company since the turn of the Century 
and superintendent of the RCA Victor 
Company’s recording department since 
1927, died at his home here today of a 
heart attack. He was fifty-nine years old 
Born in New Lisbon in 1879, he joined 
the Victor Talking Machine Company as 
a recorder and on the death of his brother 
succeeded to the head of the department 
He had had charge of the recording of 
most of the eminent musical artists and 
the leading orchestras and had visited all 
parts of this country as well as Europe 
and South America. His wife and two 
brothers survive. 


Buoyancy of Character 


—in contrast to a Mozart or Schubert 
—compelled him constantly to improve, 
alter, and strike out even after he had 
started writing a work down. It is no 
wonder thus, that preparing fair copies 
of his compositions was mostly a labori- 
ous job, which cost him much perspira- 
tion and many a groan and curse. A 
delightful example of this is the score 
of the well-known Romance in G for 
violin and orchestra, Op. 40. For the 
sake of clarity the wind parts were, to 
be separated from the violins by a 
space—a ‘Spatium.’ But on the fourth 
page the master got into such difficul- 
ties over this carefully weighed divi- 
sion, that he gave vent to his annoy- 
ance in the following words, written 
diagonally across the blank system of 
the next page: “The deuce with the 
‘Spatium’ !” 

But the most amusing instance of all 
is the arrangement of the Trio in C 
Minor, Op. 1, as a string quintet (Op. 
104), to which adaptation Beethoven 
was inspired by an attempt which a 
Viennese amateur had submitted to him 
for examination. “‘Beethoven must have 
found much to find fault with in this 
work,” wrote the Mainz music period- 
ical, Caecilia, at the time, “and yet the 
undertaking was attractive enough to 
persuade him to subject it to an ar- 
rangement of his own.” Thus there 
resulted a new work, quite different 
from the original sketch of the ama- 
teur, on the cover of which Beethoven 
wrote the following words: “Trio ar- 
ranged into a three-part quintet by 
‘Herr Gutwillen’ (‘Mr. Good-Inten- 
tions’) and out of the semblance of five 
parts converted into five real parts, as 
also rehabilitated from extreme pitiable- 
ness to some show of worth by ‘Herr 
Wohlwollen’ (‘Mr. Well-Meaning’). 
August 14, 1817. N. B.: The original 
three-part quintet score has been solemn- 
ly sacrificed to the gods of the under- 
world as a burnt offering.” 

The importance of humor in shaping 
3eethoven’s whole life was once aptly 
described by Albert Leitzmann: “Had 
he not had such an innate sense of 
humor, plus indomitable optimism, how 
could he have borne the cruel fate which 
was his?—the loss of his hearing, his 
most important sense as a musician.” 


DALLAS CIVIC SERIES 
OPENED BY DANCERS 


Argentinita and Ensemble Appear—Sin- 
fonietta Plays with Young 
Carol Singers 
Datias, Jan. 5.—The Civic Music 
Association opened its course on Dec. 
20, presenting the Spanish dancer, Ar- 
gentinita, and her ensemble, at McFar- 
lin Memorial auditorium to a filled 
house. The ensemble included the 
dancer’s sister, Pilar Lopez, and a mas- 
culine partner, Antonio Triana; two 
musicians, Rogelio Machado, pianist, 

and Carlos Montoya, guitarist. 

The Sinfonietta, a Federal Music 
Project, conducted by Arnot Bouton, 
played at the Dallas Museum of Fine 
Arts on Dec. 18, assisted by a children’s 
choir from the Silberstein School, 
which sang several Christmas carols. 
The choir was trained by Maude Nosler. 
On Dec. 13, at McFarlin Memorial 
auditorium, Ethel Rader, lyric soprano, 
assisted by Morgan Knott, pianist, of- 
fered a varied and entertaining program. 
Both are members of the faculty in the 
school of music at Southern Methodist 
University. M. C. 
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DULUTH FORCES GIVE 
CHRISTMAS ‘MESSIAH’ 


Symphony and Auxiliary Chorus 
Appear with Alford, Kehl, 
Steen and Johnson 


DututH, Jan. 5.—The Duluth Sym- 
phony was joined by the Symphony 
Chorus of 300 voices in a special Christ- 
mas performance of Handel’s ‘The Mes- 
siah’ on Dec. 18, and the enthusiasm 
with which the oratorio was received 
led symphony association ‘directors to 
consider making it an annual event. The 
Armory auditorium was filled to ca- 
pacity. 

The chorus has been an auxiliary unit 
of the orchestra for three seasons The 
performance of ‘The Messiah’ was a 
creditable one, with the singing of the 
chorus outstanding. The soloists were 
Helen Alford, soprano; Augusta Wirth 
Kehl, contralto; Sigvart Steen, tenor, 
and Joseph Johnson, bass. 

The next concert in the regular even- 
ing series will be given on Jan. 20 with 
Paul Lemay conducting, the program to 
include the Bach double violin concerto, 
Leo Sowerby’s “The Prairie’, the ‘Pa- 
thétique’ Symphony of Tchaikovsky, and 
a new suite by Stanley Avery, ‘North 
Shore’. This latter work of the Minne- 
apolis composer is dedicated to the Du- 
luth orchestra, and is to receive its 
premiere performance. 

Jessica Dragonette is to be presented 
by the symphony society in a recital for 
the benefit of the orchestra maintenance 
fund on Jan. 11. 





NATHAN COHEN 





MacDowell Club Contest Winners 
Announced 


Winners of the seventh annual Young 
Artists Contest, sponsored by the Mac- 
Dowell Club of New York City, who 
will appear in the MacDowell Club 
auditorium, are: Evelyn Gray, pianist; 
Sidney Foster, pianist; Mara Sebrian- 
sky, violinist; and Martha Lipton, con- 
tralto. 

The jury for the final auditions con- 
sisted of Sigismund Stojowski, Hans 
Barth, and Albert Von Doenhoff for 
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piano; Karl Kraeuter, Helen Teschner 
Tas and Philip Mittell for violin, and 
Jeannette Vreeland, Walter Golde and 
Edgar Schofield for voice. 





LOUISVILLE WELCOMES 
MENUHIN IN RECITAL 





Returns to City for First Time in 
Five Years — Chorus Heard in 
Christmas Program 
LoutsviILLe, Ky., Jan. 5.—Probably 
the largest paid audience ever assembled 
in the city gathered at the Memorial 
Auditorium to pay tribute to Yehudi 
Menuhin, who has not appeared here 
since he was sixteen years of age. He 
was brought to the city by William G. 
Meyer, who is the local manager of the 
Louisville Community Concert Associa- 
tion, and was the second attraction of 

this series. 

Menuhin’s playing has ripened and 
deepened since he previously appeared 
here, and he is now a mature and fully 
gracious artist. His program comprised 
Brahms’s Sonata No. 1 in G, Bach’s 
Partita No. 1 for violin alone, Heinrich 
Wilhelm Ernst’s Concerto in F Sharp 
Minor, the ‘Malaguefia’ and ‘Zapatedo’ 
of Sarasate, Joaquin Nin’s ‘Andalusa’, 
Debussy-Hartmann’s “The Girl with the 
Flaxen Hair’, and Locatelli’s ‘Laby- 


rinth.’” To these were added numerous 
encores. Hendrick Endt was at the 
piano. 


The hundred singers under Frederic 
A. Cowles, that make up the Louisville 
Chorus, sang on the occasion of the 
second entertainment in the series of 
the Civic Arts Association, which was 
given at the Memorial Auditorium, be- 
fore an audience of goodly size, on Dec. 
2. The program was almost entirely of 
Christmas music and comprised, in its 
first division, Yuletide music from 
Palestrina to Mozart. The second di- 
vision was made up of carols of France, 
Poland, Italy and Austria, while the 
last section consisted of folksongs of 
Finland, Czechoslovakia, Russia, Eng- 
land and America. Ellen Lawrence 
Gardner and Florence Montz gave fine 
support at the piano. H. P. 





CIVIC SYMPHONY HAS 
PHILADELPHIA SOLOISTS 





Virginia MacWatters and Helen Corn- 
feld Appear with J. W. F. Leman 
Conducting Orchestra 

PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 5.—A _ special 
holiday concert by the Philadelphia 
Civic Symphony in Irvine Auditorium 
brought two local soloists, with J. W. F. 
Leman conducting. Virginia Mac- 
Watters, soprano and winner of several 
state and regional young artists con- 
tests fostered by the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs and other groups, 
was heard in ‘Deh vieni non tardar’ from 
Mozart’s ‘Le Nozze de Figaro’; the ‘Al- 
leluia’ from Mozart’s motet ‘Exsultate, 
Jubilate’; and Micaela’s air from ‘Car- 
men.’ Helen Cornfeld, youthful vio- 
linist, played Sibelius’s D Minor Con- 
certo ably. 

Of special interest were transcriptions 
by Bernard Morgan, Philadelphia mu- 
sician and composer, of Debussy’s ‘Clair 
de Lune’ and Chopin’s Preludes in B 
Minor, A Major, and C Minor. Per- 
formed for the first time anywhere, the 
arrangements revealed the transcriber’s 
skill in instrumentation. Other num- 
bers included the overture to Weber’s 
‘Der Freischiitz’; excerpts from Tchai- 
kovsky’s ‘Nutcracker’ Suite; the Pas- 
toral Symphony from Bach’s ‘Christmas 
Oratorio’, and Sibelius’s ‘Finlandia’. 


W. E. S. 


TORONTO SYMPHONY 
ENLISTS SOLOISTS 


MacMillan and Unger Conduct— 
Hober, Pernel and Peerce 
Appear on Programs 


Toronto, Jan. 5.—The subscription 
series of the Toronto Symphony con- 
tinues to draw capacity audience to Mas- 
sey Hall. Sir Ernest MacMillan con- 
ducted three of the most recent con- 
certs and Dr. Heinz Unger, former con- 
ductor of the Berlin Philharmonic, made 
his second appearance with the orches- 
tra on Nov. 29 

Beal Hober, soprano, was soloist with 
the symphony on Dec. 6 in an all-Wag- 
ner program conducted by Sir Ernest, 
which included ‘A Faust Overture’, the 
Prelude to the first act of ‘Lohengrin’, 
the ‘Forest Murmurs’ from ‘Siegfried’ 
and ‘Siegfried’s Rhine Journey’ and 
Funeral March from ‘Gotterdammer- 
ung’ and with Miss Hober assisting, the 
‘Immolation’ music. Miss Hober also 
sang the ‘Liebestod’ from ‘Tristan’ and 
the aria ‘Dich Theure Halle’ from 
‘Tannhauser’. 

Dr. Unger conducted the players on 
Nov. 29 in the Brahms Fourth, Liszt’s 
‘Les Préludes’, ‘Siegfried’s Rhine Jour- 
ney’ and Tchaikovsky’s ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’ Overture, and was warmly re- 
ceived. 





Pernel Plays Mendelssohn 


Orrea Pernel, violinist, was soloist at 
the preceding concert, playing the Men- 
delssohn Concerto. The orchestra play- 
ed Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony, the 
Overture to “The Magic Flute’ and the 
Bach choral-prelude ‘In Thee Is Joy’, 
arranged by Sir Ernest MacMillan. 

Jan Peerce, tenor, was also soloist at 
a November concert, singing the aria 
‘Cielo e Mar’ from ‘La Gioconda’ by 
Ponchielli, the ‘Prize Song’ from Wag- 
ner’s ‘Die Meistersinger’ and R. 
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Strauss’s ‘Cacilie’. The orchestra play- 
ed a Handel-Beecham ballet-suite, “The 
Gods Go A-Begging’, Ravel’s ‘La Valse’ 
and Sibelius’s Second Symphony. 
Rosert H. Rosperts 





Kansas City Welcomes Visiting Musi- 
cians 


Kansas City, Jan. 5. — Chamber 
music, recitals and lectures have been 
given during the past few weeks. The 
Thaviu String Quartet gave the first 
concert of the third season of the Kan- 
sas City Chamber Music Society, Rach- 
maninoff opened the Fritschy series, 
Carleton Sprague Smith talked on 
Sibelius and Strauss before the Phil- 
harmonic Women’s Committee; Helen 
Jepson appeared as the first artist of the 
Kansas City Concert series, Powell 
Weaver gave his annual organ recital 
at First Baptist Church, and a testi- 
monial choral and operatic concert was 
given in Music Hall for Ottley and Mrs. 
Cranston. 





Balogh Completes Mid-Western Tour 


Erno Balogh, pianist, has completed 
a tour of the mid-Western states where 
he appeared in ten concerts. During the 
tour, Mr. Balogh gave a concert on 
Nov. 30, at the Wooster College in 
Wooster, O., and then remained for one 
week as guest professor for piano 
classes and song interpretation. The 
pianist also played at the Baldwin- 
Wallace College in Berea. 





Concerts in Choral Union Series 


Beniamino Gigli will give a concert in 
the Choral Union Series, Hill Audi- 
torium, Ann Arbor, Mich., on the even- 
ing of Thursday, Jan. 19, replacing Kir- 
sten Flagstad. Bartlett and Robertson 
will also be heard in the Choral Union 
Series on Jan. 25, replacing the Buda- 
pest University Chorus, whose Ameri- 
can tour has been canceled. 
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CZECH NATIONAL 


Gounod Work Has Re-appraisal, 
After Long Period of Depre- 
ciation — Chalabala Conducts 
and Soloists and Orchestra 
Show Careful Training 


By H. H. SrucKENscHMIDT 


PRAGUE, Dec. 24. 


USICAL life in Czechoslovakia 

(or, as it has to be spelled 

now: Czecho-Slovakia) is still 
practically isolated from the outer 
world. No foreign artist has ventured 
here since the end of September, partly 
for political, partly for monetary rea- 
sons. The concert managers were com- 
pelled to cancel all their arrangements 
It is still doubtful what will happen 
here culturally. During recent months 
there was such a lack of musical events 
as had not been known for many 
decades. Doubtless there could have 
been much more; the appetite of the 
public seems enormous. Thus the few 
concerts have been crowded, and so ts 
the Czech National Opera almost every 
night. The most striking feature of 
the programs, both in chamber and or- 
chestra music, is their exclusively na 
tional character. 

Only the Opera House has deviated 
from this principle. Its great achieve 
ment was a revival of Gounod’s ‘Faust’. 
It seems that everywhere there is 
feeling of bad conscience towards 
Gounod. He had been cruelly under- 
rated as a consequence of militant Wag 
nerism and is now being rediscovered 
In fact, there are pages of real genius 
in the ‘Faust’ score, such as the quartet 
in the garden scene and the whole 
church scene. In spite of its sweetisl 
ness this romantic French melody has 
its nobility and depth 

Zdenek Chalabala, as conductor, has 
not tried to “make up” the music. He 
plays it with taste and deliberation 
stressing the melodious beauty and the 
masterful simplicity of the 
soloists and orchestra were exce 
prepared; the choirs not quite so we 
The best achievement of the perform- 
ance was Vilém Zitek’s Mephistofeles 
Without being too particular in the 
choice of his histrionical means, he puts 
on the stage a strong dramatic figure, 
particularly memorable in the outbreaks 
of diabolic laughter. 

Zofie Napravilova plays the role of 
Margaret. She is a superb looking 
woman of natural grace, and has a 
clear, voluminous soprano which even 
in the coloraturas shows great technical 
skill. Some more training of the hig! 
register will improve this very good 
material. Excellent, however, was the 
jewel aria and, histrionically, too, the 
entire garden scene. 

In the role of Faust was heard Bron- 
islaw Chorovic’s agreeable though some- 
what veiled tenor. Stanislav Muz was 
a vocally impressive Valentin; Step- 
panka Stepanova, an admirable Siebel 
Marie Vesela sang Martha: Hanus 
Thein, Brander. He was also the Reg- 
isseur of the evening, brilliantly man- 
aging the realistic and the phantastic 
scenes, but slightly superficial in the 
crowds. The settings were by Jan 
Sladek and conveyed an impression of 
combined Gothic and modernistic styles 
rather tasteful in effect. The ballets 
were directed by Jelisaveta Nikolska 


Tchaikovsky Ballet for Christmas 
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Cracker’ ballet The choreographer, 
Mme. Nikolska, has increased the num- 
ber of scenes by puting an Italian pan- 


tomime between the snow-flakes” dance 


i the confectioner’s shop; this eff- 
acious addition was accompanied by 
charming ‘Capriccio Italien’. The 

ar : was rmed by Mme 
Nikolska, who is a skilled representa- 
f the modern school. Her partners 

were Frantisek Karhanek and Jaroslay 
Berger. The scene in the other parts 
the ballet was lively, colorful and in 

the spirit of the best children’s theatre. 
style was deliberately blended of 
tional ind 1 dern elements lhe 
minating achievements in the tra- 
litional sphere were those by Zdeiika 


Zabylova, a genuine ballet virtuosa, who 
{ ments and romds de 





bes fascinated children as well as 
ilts The president’s little daughter 
is nicely danced by the girl Knizkova 
Special success was attained by Zdenka 
Paleckova as the Oriental slave and 
by Frantisek Moravec as a grotesque 
Chinese. At the conductor’s desk stood 
Frantisek Skvor; he did not do much 
bevond beating the time 
An important change in the admin 


stration of the Czech National Opera 
ius been announced. Friedrich (or, as 

he called himself in Prague, Bedrich) 
Plaschke, once a famous member of the 
len opera and later one of the 


iresd 


rtistic managers of the Prague Opera 

House, will retire. His place has been 

tiered t Pavel Ludikar, world-re 
+, 


aritone. As a_singet 
ppeared in a Schubert re 


Prague-German radio: 








it may be taken as a symptom of cul 
tural “rapprochement” that he sang 
the songs im their original language 
kar has concluded also a new Ger- 
nan translation of ‘The Bartered Bride’ 
. the Mr nic eT } 
In an interview given to the “Prager 
esse’, the ofhcial German paper in 
Prague, Vaclav Talich told of his plans 
t t ech On House, whose 
usical rector he is. Unlike his pre 
ecesso}r J? xar str sal. Talich will 
, . s of the works of sin 
“4 sers u possible synopsis 
t Czecl pera altogethe His next 
rtormance will be Fibich’s ‘Bride ot 
emias? Meakin Ai. te 


promises re 





Zdenek Chalabala, Conductor of the Prague 
National Opera 


vivals of Mozart’s ‘Zauberflote’ and, as 
his first Verdi performance, ‘Rigoletto’. 
For the season 1939-40 he has accepted 
the new E. F. Burian opera ‘Marysa’. 

With the Czech Philharmony Talich 
gave two concerts. One was devoted 
to Dvorak, the other to ancient Czech 
masters such as J. W. Stamitz, Georg 
Benda, Pavel Vranitzky and J. B. 
Kittl, For some time the orchestra had 
been absent on a tour through Eng 
land. Under the leadership of Rafael 
Kubelik it met with enthusiastic recep 
tions. After its return it played a popu 
lar program in Prague. The soloist was 
Jan Kubelik, who, accompanied by his 
gifted son, offered an amazingly bril 
liant, colorful and musically refined 
performance of Dvorak’s violin con 
certo. It was a triumph for both father 
ind son 


All-Czech Chamber Programs 


[The Czech Chamber of Music Society 
has resumed its activities with a series 
of all-Czech programs. The Prague 
Yuartet, the Moravian Quartet and 
other good ensembles were to be heard. 
On the other hand, the German Kam- 
mermusik-verein has not arranged the 





OPERA STAGES REVIVAL OF ‘FAUST’ 


in Prague Still 
Isolated from Outside World— 
Concert Programs Are All Ex- 
clusively National — Novak’s 
‘Twelve Lullabies’ 


Musical Life 


three evenings due in November and 
December. But the manager, Prof. Dr. 
Gustav Becking sent word to the mem- 
bers that the concerts will take place 
from January on. They will now be 
devoted exclusively to German music. 
As performers will be engaged the 
Strub Quartett and Havemann Quartett, 
both from Berlin, the Czech Wind As- 
sociation and several local artists such 
as the pianists Franz Langer and 
Eugen Kalix. 

The ‘Pritomnost’, always intent on 
contemporary music, but somewhat less 
radical than in former times, devoted 
its second recital to Maurice Ravel. The 
program included the Sonata for violin 
and ‘cello and the ‘Trois Chansons 
Madeécasses’ 

A young pianist from Pilsen, Franti- 
Sek Rauch, made his appearance in 
Prague. His program began with 
Chopin’s B Flat Sonata which the 
soloist played with unusual bravura in 
the presto movement, with excellent 


technique, but somewhat dull in the 


first, and with too much pathos in the 
Marche Funebre. The Scriabin Sonata 
No. 5, however, was an outstanding 
achievement. One rarely finds the ec 
static style expressed with such con 
ciseness and perfect control. The second 
part of the recital was dedicated to con 
temporary Czechs. After the charming 
Christmas sonatina of Viteslav Novak 
came a little suite ‘Na rozhrani’ by 
K. B Jirak, cultured small pieces of very 
modern attitude and excellent crafts- 
manship, the choicest of them a Noc 
turno. 

An interesting experiment in the 
held of composition was made by 
Vitezslay Novak, who published the 
same poem in no less than twelve musi 
cal versions. The work is_ called 
‘Dvanact Ukolébavek’ (“Twelve Lulla 
bies’) and has the opus number 61. It 
is published by the Hudebni Matice. 
Novak says that there is no definite 
musical atmosphere in any poem and 
thus the words may be illustrated in 
very different ways. He treats the 
poem, which is from a Moravian folk- 
song, in the most heterogeneous ways, 
beginning with a Pastorale and con- 
cluding with a Paradise song. One of 
the compositions is called ‘Lullaby of 
the most happy mother in the world’, 
some are very gay, others mournful. 
The score is for women’s choir a 
cappella and is of very refined polyphony 
as well as most modernly harmonized. 
The first performance was given by the 
women’s choir of the Prague Radio- 
journal under the baton of Jan Kihn, 


which always warrants first class 
choral singing 


Million Music Appreciation Note-Books 


Issued 
The number of student note-books 
prepared in connection with Walter 


Damrosch’s NBC Music Appreciation 
Hour passed the million mark this year, 
the eighth of their distribution to 
schools. More than 1,400,000 manuals 
have been sold to teachers and students 
in this project, which marks the eleventh 
consecutive year of Dr. Damrosch’s edu. 
cational broadcasts. 




















